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HAVE WE A MESSAGE FOR THE HOUR? 


Questions of social ethics are to the front today as scarcely ever 
before in the history of Christianity. Newspapers and magazines 
are filled with articles exposing the iniquity of our municipal politics, 
denouncing the financial methods of the stock market and of the 
great business corporations, setting forth the statistics of crime and 
pauperism. When all just deduction has been made for exaggera- 
tion, hasty judgment, and malice, the facts that remain are sadden- 
ing to every man who loves his fellow-men and believes in righteous- 
ness. That we may not become pessimistic, it is well to remember 
that this many-voiced cry of protest is an evidence, not only of the 
existence of social unrighteousness, but also of a public conscience 
which protests against evil and demands the correction of it,.and that 
in some cases the evil itself is old, the protest only is new. 

Yet, old or new, the evils are real and grievous; and earnest- 
minded men can but ask: What can be done to bring them to an end, 
to establish peace in place of war, honesty in place of fraud, justice 
and service to others in place of greed, self-control in the place of 
intemperance and lust? Especially must the student of the Bible and 
the Christian preacher ask themselves: Has the Bible a message for 
this day? Has the gospel power to heal the ills which afflict society 
in this age? And, if so, how can we bring this message and this 
power to bear effectively upon the conditions that alarm us and cry 
out for a remedy ? 

It is well for us that we ask ourselves these questions and seek 
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earnestly for the answer. To bring the gospel to men one by one, 
and lift them to the average moral level of the church, is a great work, 
the value of which we would not for a moment belittle. But to 
clarify the moral vision of men and quicken their consciences to see 
the evil to which before they were blind, to set for men within and 
without the church a higher than the conventional moral standard, 
to rouse and intelligently to direct a moral sentiment that shall in the 
end deal a death-blow to evils centuries old, and lift the whole church 
to a higher plane of conduct in some important phase of life—these 
are greater tasks, and not less important than the saving of individual 
men. For, in fact, it is precisely by low moral standards in the 
church and out of it, precisely by the continuance, often unrebuked, 
of iniquity in political, commercial, and social life, that men and 
women are being degraded, hindered in their moral development, 
repelled from the acceptance of the truth of Christianity. 

What, then, can the Bible student and Christian preacher do? 
Three things, if he have the ability, the courage, the patience. 

First, he may master the ethical principles of the New Testament. 
It is safe to say that this is still for many a Christian preacher a task 
far from accomplishment. But to have achieved it is, if not indis- 
pensable to large and effective work in the sphere of which we are 
speaking, yet of the highest value in this direction. Great evils are 
not cured by snap-judgment denunciation. The educational and 
reconstructive work that must be done, if a real advance is to be 
made, calls for something broader and deeper than a feeling that 
stock-gambling is wrong, that family life is being destroyed by the 
divorce evil, that employers are oppressing their employees, that 
employees are lacking in conscience. It demands men whose ethical 
thinking has reached fundamental moral principles, and who build 
on these all their specific teachings respecting the duties of men to 
men. It is well to advise preachers of the gospel not to meddle with 
matters that they do not understand; but it is better to remind them 
that they ought to understand the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tian ethics. 

Secondly, the Bible student and Christian preacher who has 
mastered the principles of Christian ethics for himself may impart 
them to those who are under his instruction, teaching them what 
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these principles are, that they are applicable to all the spheres of 
human life, and that it is the task of Christian men and women more 
and more completely to bring all human institutions under the domi- 
nation of them. To lodge these principles in the minds of the young, 
to impress upon them early the truth that life is to be lived in accord- 
ance with these principles, is to work effectively, even if slowly, for 
the ultimate Christianizing of society, as yet fully half pagan. 

But, in the third place, some Christian teachers, to say the least, 
ought to be studying existing conditions and problems either at first 
hand or in trustworthy published reports.. By such study, patiently 
continued, they may come to a judgment, not only confident, but 
well grounded, that certain practices common in business or social 
life are contrary to the principles of the gospel, unrighteous, and 
harmful. When such convictions have been reached by intelligent 
and conscientious study, it is not only the privilege but the duty of 
the Christian teacher to utter them, undismayed by criticism, unre- 
strained by denunciation. The Old Testament prophets have much 
to teach us in this matter. There is need again of Elijahs and 
Isaiahs and Malachis to apply the unchanging ethical principles to 
the unrighteous conduct of men, and, hewing to the line, to declare 
with unmistakable clearness the word of the Lord to this generation. 
Fools no doubt will rush in where angels fear to tread. But better 
the risk of this than that there shall be no men of vision and insight, 
and no voice to point out the way of righteousness to a perplexed or 
a sinful people. Let not the preacher of righteousness weaken the 
force of his moral message by rash and ill-considered denunciation 
of real or fancied wrong, or by assuming the functions of courts and 
investigating committees. Let the novice in ethical principles and 
their application to the complicated conditions of modern life hold his 
peace till insight has succeeded to ignorance. But may heaven grant 
to us some men who have laid firm hold upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christian ethics, and who have with patience and insight 
learned enough of the world as it is today to be able intelligently to 
apply these principles to existing problems. And when such men 
arise, let them speak their message with all the courage of an Elijah 
or a John the Baptist. 

These things, we say, there is urgent need that some men, even 
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many men, do. But there is a fourth task, most important of all, 
and most practicable of all, in which every Christian, preacher or 
teacher or layman, ought to have a part: he ought to make goodness 
contagious. By our conduct every one of us ought to be contribu- 
ting to the permeation of society with an enthusiasm for justice and 
righteousness and goodness. It is the business of the leaven to leaven 
the whole lump. It was not by volumes on ethics, theoretical or 
practical, nor by essays on the labor problem, nor by serving as 
arbiter between disputants, that Jesus accomplished his revolutionary 
work for the ethical life of the world. A few comprehensive state- 
ments of ethical truth have come down to us—enough to give us 
the clue to the unity of his ethical thought. But the dynamic of 
his teaching was in his pregnant, ringing, stinging commands and 
reproofs, not too carefully pruned of hyperbole or guarded against 
paradox; and, above all, in a life wholly devoted to the welfare of 
men, and carrying its devotion even to death. Few of us can write 
books. Still fewer of us could settle a strike even if we had the 
opportunity. Those who can do these things ought to do them. But 
it is a greater thing to furnish to society the leaven of right and noble 
conduct; and fortunately this greater thing is within the reach of all 
of us. The world responds slowly to academic treatises and abstract 
moral ideals. But it yields with surprising promptness to the conta- 
gion of personal conduct. If the Christians of today, or any con- 
siderable number of them, should make it evident that they not only 
believe the teachings of Jesus to be morally true, but that they have 
also surrendered personally to Jesus as their Lord and Master in all 
their activities, and that in this surrender they have discovered a life 
which gives unbounded enthusiasm and power in all good things, 
the world would inquire eagerly into the meaning and source of 
such enthusiasm and power. Herein is the opportunity and the 
duty which confront each one of us at this hour. 

What shall be the fruitage a generation hence of the influence we 
are exerting today, of the work we do and the life we live in 1906? 
Shall it be greed and unprincipled selfishness, social strife and bitter- 
ness, or peace, wrought through love and co-operation for the highest 
welfare of men? 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF BIBLICAL HISTORY 


REV. C. H. W. JOHNS, M.A. 
Cambridge, England 


Some of the greatest difficulties which beset the western mind 
in attempting to study the Bible are due to the fact that it is an 
eastern book. The biblical student has to learn to think orientally. 
Now a prolonged study of the Bible, especially if it is the only book 
much read, will produce an oriental cast of thought, as it did among 
our pious forefathers. For it is the unrivaled mediator between 
East and West. Yet such an unconscious orientalism is apt to be 
true to neither, because it recognizes neither, historically nor scien- 
tifically. The modern student will find it difficult to avoid mis- 
understandings unless he enters into the spirit of the East consciously 
and deliberately, sympathetically, but without losing his foothold 
on firm ground. To do this, he must familiarize himself with things 
oriental, ways of thought and speech, and the whole eastern man’s 
outlook on life. To visit the Jews’ quarter in a modern city is a 
revelation to many.’ To make even a short tourist’s trip in Palestine 
will present us with a fifth gospel. The unchanging East has sent 
back many a traveler with a new Bible. Yet there must arise in 
the inquiring modern mind the question whether, after all, things were 
just the same as now in the days of David, or of David’s Greater Son. 

The man, therefore, who means to know his Bible will need also 
to study the monuments of that great past which preceded the life 
of Israel as a people, or was contemporary with it. The time has 
gone by when he might assume that the Hebrew people lived “in 
a pocket,” as the geologists would say, cut off from all intercourse 
with other nations, and developing their religious life, like some 
microbic culture in a sterilized atmosphere under a glass shade, in 
splendid isolation. On the other hand, he may take it for granted, 


tSee A. K. Glover’s articles, ‘Modern Jewish Customs,” Biblical World, Vol. 
XVIII, pp. 7 ff. 
2See Biblical World, Vol. XX, pp. 380 ff. 
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unless weighty reasons can be shown against it, that every great 
movement in Assyria or Babylonia, perhaps even in Egypt or Elam, 
was shortly known and discussed in Jerusalem. This is not to say 
that the Israelite adopted all the whims and fancies of his neighbors, 


or declined to think for himself, but that he lived in a highly charged . 
, atmosphere, situated between two poles of excitement, and con- 


scious—at one time proudly resentful, at another admiringly recep- 
tive—of two great civilizations not his own. Too often he was the 
pawn which the one or the other of these great opponents moved 
before he came to close quarters with his adversary. 


The student of the Bible, therefore, does well to acquaint himself. 


with the sights the Hebrew saw outside his own land, or heard from 
the traders who visited him, and further to appreciate the far-distant 
past which had molded the civilizations with which he was always 
in contact. No better way can be adopted for this purpose than to 
spend a few days—better still weeks, if he can give the time—in such 
a hall of wizardry as the British Museum. Sargon, Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon, Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, have been household 
words from our infancy; but how little have we penetrated the mists 
of awe which removed them from us! Here we may sit down and 
look upon the portrait of the man himself, drawn and cut in stone 
to his own order by contemporary artists; perhaps even handle the 
letters he wrote and received; at any rate, gaze long upon them. 
It almost takes the breath away thus to interview these giants of the 
past across the ages. It is no less thrilling, if somewhat gruesome, 
to gaze on the mummy of some dead Pharaoh. The conviction of 
their reality, of their essential likeness to ourselves, grows upon us 
till it would scarcely shock our nerves if they stepped down from 
the walls, or started to cast off their grave-clothes and stalk away 


in solemn majesty. Speak to us they do, and that more effectually | 


than they could have done in life. For it is the Bible which is the 
medium of communication and the language is common to man. 
The British Museum Guides’ are marvels of accuracy and fulness, 
3 Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities, 1s; Guide to the First and 
Second Egyptian Rooms, 1s; Guide to the Third and Fourth Egyptian Rooms, ts. 6d.; 
Guide to the Early Christian and Byzantine Antiquities, 1s; Guide to the Manuscripts, 
etc., 6d.; all profusely illustrated; to be had at the entrance. It is a good plan, if 
time is short, to study these beforehand and mark what you specially wish to look at. 
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the Museum is a miracle of ticket- 
ing, and the student can thus 
obtain all the information about 
the objects exhibited which an 
expert could give to any but 
experts. He may depend upon 
it that, if his questions are not 
thus answered, either they cannot 
be or are irrelevant. A word of 
warning may be conveyed by the 
lesson which an_ enthusiastic 
friend once taught me. He was 
so overcome with unutterable 
feelings in the presence of these 
mighty dead that he waved me 
and my trivial Guide away with 
the words: “Let me be; I want 
to drink it in.” He sat down, 
and I left him alone; but he 
was asleep in half an hour. The 
grand emotion is superb in its 
way, but the student is, above 
all, methodical. Method deals 
in lists and labels and tickets. 


Take the Guide, note the things 


that strike you, work them out 
at home, return and verify the 


impression if you can. Make 


the thing your own, and let it 
soak in. 

Nimroud Central Saloon.— 
Here stands the Black Obelisk 
of Shalmaneser II., who recounts 
upon it his conquests. Around 
the obelisk run bands of sculpture 
depicting the ambassadors of 
the conquered nations bringing 


THE BLACK OBELISK OF SHALMANESER I 
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tribute. In four scenes, reproduced below, Jehu is represented as 
bringing tribute to Shalmaneser. It would, perhaps, be too great a 
compliment to the Assyrian artist to call his pictures portraits or to 
suppose that Jehu “sat” for him; but the details of dress and the 


characteristic products of the land of Israel are unmistakably cor- 
rect. Near by is the Monolith inscription of the same king, with 


its mention of “Ahab king of the land of Israel” and of his ten 
thousand men at the battle of Karkar, as the ally of Hazael of 
Syria. On the walls are sculptures of Tiglath-Pileser III, the Pul 
of 2 Kings 15:9. Here we enter the palace court of an Assyrian 
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king, and, though there is no mention of Israel or Judah, the whole 
effect deserves prolonged study in order to grasp what “the great 
king” meant to the peoples of Palestine.* 


Nimroud Gallery.—Here we have a reproduction of a palace at 
Nimroud, the Kalah of the Bible. The king whose sculptures line 


the walls was Ashurnatsirpal. It is typical of the palaces of other 
Assyrian monarchs. In the show-cases are iron and bronze objects 


4See Dr. Max Kellner’s article, “The Fall of the Kingdom of Israel,” Bidjicg] 
World, Vol. XXV, pp. 8 ff. 
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which exhibit the state of civilization, better than any verbal descrip- 
tion. Note specially the priceless copper-bowl with the brood of 
Tiamat, the mythical offspring of chaos.5 It is the atmosphere of 
Assyrian thought which we want to transfer to our mental picture, 
and we can spare no detail, even from the foreground, which helps 
to throw it up sharply. Here are countless details for the purpose. 
As we pass to the Assyrian Saloon, we should notice the remains 
of the Hittite empire which once played such a great part as the 
antagonist of Egypt.® 

The Assyrian Saloon.—Here we have more sculptures of Pul; 
others of Sennacherib; still more of Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria, 
668 to 626 B. C. The eye will be at once arrested by the represen- 
tation of scenes at the siege of Lachish. Above all, here is Senna- 
cherib himself, seated upon his throne before the city of Lachish, 
while captives and spoil are brought before him.? Down-stairs we 
find an inscription of Sargon, which refers to his conquests in Judah. 
Here, too, are the superb bronze bands and hinges which adorned 
* the gates of Shalmaneser II’s temple at Balawat, with their mar- 
velous repoussé work, picturing sieges and conquests, scenes in camp 
and on the march. The place is lined with sculptures which tell 
us what were the methods which made Assyria “mistress of the 
world,” but also the hated foe of all her subjects. 

The Nineveh Gallery.—Here the wall sculptures chiefly belong 
to the reign of Ashurbanipal and his campaigns against Elam, though 
some of the most interesting are concerned with the building opera- 
tions of Sennacherib. One of his siege pieces may refer to Jerusalem. 
The attention of the student is, however, likely to be chained to 
the table cases which run down the center by the gallery. Here 
are selections from the great library of Ashurbanipal. The so-called 
“Creation Tablets,” superbly edited by Mr. L. W. King, assistant 
in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities,® are here 
exhibited. In the same case are the fragments of the ‘Gilgamesh 
Legend,” or “Nimrod Epos,” the eleventh tablet of which gives 

5 Table case C, No. 6; see the photograph in C. T. Ball’s Light from the East, p. 2. 

6See especially Professor Dr. P. Jensen, in Hilprecht’s Explorations in Bible 
Lands in the Nineteenth Century. 


7 Biblical World, Vol. XXIII, p. 402. 8 Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 317. 
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the Babylonian version of the deluge story. Here also is the tablet 


with the story of the infancy of Sargon I, with its remarkable likeness ~ 


to the legends of Romulus and Remus, and also to the story of “‘ Moses 
in the bulrushes.”” The bearings of these documents on the Bible 
are ably discussed by Professor Driver® and Professor C. F. Kent.*° 

In another case are characteristic specimens of those most ancient 
lexicons and grammatical works which have resulted in the sound 
understanding of the deciphered monuments. Again, we can see 
the “Eponym Canons,” or lists of kings and governors, who gave 
their names to their years of office, like the archons at Athens or 
the consuls at Rome, set forth in their chronological order, thus 
rendering Assyrian chronology exact as far back as 893 B. C. Then 
we see specimens of the letters and dispatches from the king to his 
vassals and governors, or from them to him, showing the internal 
and external politics even better than the formal inscriptions, exhibit- 
ing the private and public life, religious and civil institutions, in a 
way that no ancient historian ever thought of doing. Professor 
R. F. Harper is still editing these letters, though he has already 
published eight volumes of them. Then we get specimens of prayers, 
hymns, ritual books, omens and incantations, poems and fables, 
deeds of sale and other contracts, some with Aramaic dockets or 
reference notes,?? book catalogues, library labels, lawbooks, history 
books, etc. It is true that without a knowledge of cuneiform these 
are merely curiosities, but in every case the Guide will give as much 
information as can be of use, even translating some of the most 
interesting examples. 

Some fragments of broken prisms in one case are especially 
noteworthy: Sargon’s campaign against Ashdod;'? Tiglath-Pileser 
III’s reference to “Ahaz king of Judah,” will interest the seeker 
for direct statements. The most valuable mental asset which the 
careful observer will gain, however, is his impression of the volume 
and extent of the literary activity of the Assyrian scribes, when he 
recalls that these are only specimens of the twenty thousand tablets 

9 Genesis, in the ‘‘Westminster Commentaries.” 

10oIn The Beginnings of Hebrew History; see Biblical World, Vol. XXIV, 
PP- 234, 465. 

11 See Professor J. H. Stevenson’s Assyrian and Babylonian Contracts. 

12 Cf. Isa. 20:1. 
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Photo by W. A. Mansell & Co. 


NIMROUD GALLERY 
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in the British Museum, and they but part of the library at Nineveh, 
and further reflects that every great city in Assyria and Babylonia 
had its library. Who can tell but that the royal library at Jerusalem 
may yet be discovered? Clay tablets are already being found in 
the smaller cities in Palestine, such as Lachish, Gezer, and Taanach, 
of widely separated dates, but all inscribed in cuneiform. 

The Babylonian and Assyrian Room.—Up-stairs the treasures are 
just as striking. Here are specimens of early forms of writing, when 
the pictures had already given way to conventional signs, which, 
while directly descended from pictures, no longer retained much, if 
any, resemblance to the objects which those pictures had portrayed. 
The original pictures had, of course, been drawn with both curved 
and straight lines, and were shaded in an elementary fashion; now 
the curves have been replaced by broken lines made up of short 
straight strokes; but lines have not yet given way to wedges. It 
was a long step in advance; yet even these inscriptions are more 
ancient than the creation itself, on the old chronology of the Bible. 

We soon come to a show-case filled with some of the finest and 
best-preserved of those Tell el-Amarna tablets which have revealed 
to us the internal politics of Palestine, before the Exodus. Letters 
from the now celebrated Abdi-heba (Servant of Yahweh ?), king of 
Jerusalem, to his master the king of Egypt," hardly exceed in interest 
the letters from the kings of Alashiya, Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Mitanni, to their “brother the king of Egypt,” or from the governors 
of Gaza, Gebal, Joppa, and Tyre, addressed to their “lord,” the 
king. Especially significant is the tablet containing a mythological 
legend, punctuated in Egyptian fashion with red dots, showing 
that the Babylonian legends were studied in Egypt, doubtless by 
scribes who wished to perfect their knowledge of the Babylonian 
cuneiform, in which language and writing the rulers of Syria 
and Palestine wrote to their master. These tablets, and the many 
more of the same class at Berlin and Cairo, are all edited by Dr. 
Winckler, and translated also by him, in the fifth volume of Schrader’s 
Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek, English version by J. P. Metcalf. 
Their bearings on the Old Testament are set out in various books 
and articles too numerous to list here, but Professor L. B. Paton’s 

't3 Biblical World, Vol. XXII, p. 10. 
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Syria and Palestine, in the ‘‘ Semitic Series,” is one of the most recent 
and helpful.** Another case has the letters of Hammurabi, the cele- 
brated king and legislator of Babylon, about 2285 B.C. Most of 
them are addressed by him to his governor Sin-idinnam, at Sippara, 
where they seem to have been found. They show what an intimate 
acquaintance the old Babylonian monarchs kept up with the details 
of their rule, even in distant cities and provinces. They reveal the 
public and private life of those days with astounding minuteness. 
These letters have also been splendidly edited by Mr. L. W. King.*s 
Hammurabi is thought by many scholars to be the Amraphel, king 
of Shinar, of Gen., chap. 14. Hence it will be of interest to many 
to see the inscriptions of Rim-Sin, king of Larsa, who is held to be 
the Arioch of Ellasar mentioned in the same chapter. These have 
recently been edited by Professor I. M. Price.*° The tablet on 
which Dr. T. G. Pinches thought he had found the names of 
Chedorlaomer, Arioch, and Tidal is here reproduced. Not far 


. away stands a cast of the stele which Hammurabi set up in the 


Marduk temple of Esaggil, covered with his now celebrated code 
of laws, which, though perhaps a thousand years earlier, shows such 
a remarkable likeness to the Mosaic codes. A very full account 
from the pen of Professor C. F. Kent will be found in the Biblical 
World, Vol. XXI, pp. 175-90, and a comparison of it with the code 
of Moses, ibid., Vol. XXIII, pp. 188 ff., pp. 272 ff., by Dr. G. S. 
Duncan. Illustrations of the stele will be found ibid., Vol. XXIV, 
pp. 468 f., with suggestive comments by Professor I. M. Price. The 
most useful edition is by Professor R. F. Harper,*’ but there is quite 
a large literature on the subject. The original is in the Louvre, 
but this cast is just as good for all practical purposes. 

Another case contains the deeds of sale, contracts, and other 
legal documents, dated in the reigns of Hammurabi, his predecessors, 
and successors on the throne of Babylon, with their manifold infor- 
mation as to the private life and public institutions in the third 
millennium B. C. Here are the tablets on which Delitzsch, Hom- 


14 Biblical World, Vol. XXIII, p. 217. 

15 The Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi (Luzac & Co., 3 Vols.). 

16 “Some Literary Remains of Rim-Sin (Arioch), King of Larsa, about 2285 B. C.” 
17 See Biblical World, Vol. XXI, p. 217. 
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mel, Pinches, and Sayce have read what they believe to be the name 
of Yahweh as an element of the personal name Jaum-ilu. On this 
question may be consulted Dr. Driver’s Genesis (p. xlix). There 
is no doubt as to the reading of the names, only as to whether they 
really imply the existence of the divine name, Yahweh. There are 
many other names mentioned on these tablets which, together with 
the names of the kings of this dynasty, have led many scholars to 
regard the dynasty as non-Babylonian; but there is still difference 
of opinion as to whether they should be called Amorite, Arabian, 
Canaanite, or merely West-Semitic. In any case, these names have 
the greatest significance for the interpretation of Hebrew proper 
names. Dr. H. Ranke has just published a monograph upon them,*® 
which refers to most of the literature. 

Yet another case exhibits the contract tablets, etc., dated in each 
and every year of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, really the 
second of the name, but the one so well known to us from the book 
of Daniel; of Nabonidus, the last native king of Babylon and father 
of Belshazzar, who is mentioned on several of the tablets; many 
also from the reigns of Neriglissar, Evil-Merodach, Laborosoarchod, 
Cyrus, Cambyses, the usurper Smerdis, Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, 


Philip III, Alexander IV, Antiochus III, Demetrius I, down to the - 


year 94 B. C. The importance of such a series for chronology 
cannot be overestimated. The tablets are also of great and varied 


_ interest for the reconstruction of the private life of the Jews in exile, 


many of whose names appear on them. There are other tablets 
which contain the attempts of Greeks resident in Babylon to make 
themselves acquainted with the cuneiform writing and its literary 
treasures. Others are clearly copies of the sources from which 
Berossus and the Greek historians drew their information as to the 
history of Babylon. Altogether these tablets make very clear to 
us the way in which the “wisdom of the Chaldeans” became the 
property of the Greeks and through them of the world. 

Few things will interest the biblical student more than the case 
of seals and seal rings, with the curious mythological pictures which 
they preserve. Here are scenes from the deluge story, representa- 
tions of Gilgamesh and incidents in his career, and the picture which 

18 The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. III. 
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has so often been held to be that of Adam and Eve in the Garden 
of Eden, discussing whether or no they shall eat of the tree, and the 
serpent behind Eve prompting her. All these have often been 
published, the last most recently in Delitzsch’s Babel und ‘Bibel. 

_ Above them are exhibited some priceless cylinders of the kings 
of Assyria and Babylon, such as the Taylor cylinder of Sennacherib 
recounting his invasion of Palestine and the submission of Hezekiah; 
the broken prism of Esarhaddon, beginning with his battle against 
his brothers who had murdered Sennacherib and attempted to seize 
the throne; his prism giving his conquests and a list of the vassals 
in Palestine who had to assist in his conquest of Egypt, among whom 
he names Manasseh, king of Judah. The finest of them all is Ashur- 
banipal’s ten-sided prism with his annals from 668 to 644 B. C. (?) 
There are many others; e. g., the inscription of Nebuchadnezzar,*® 
and others too numerous to notice here. 

The land of Israel lay between the two great empires of Assyria 
and Babylonia on the one side, and that of Egypt on the other. 
For a long while Syria acted as a buffer state against the former; 
desert sands screened off the latter. In the days of its power Syria 
greatly oppressed Israel. As yet we have not much monumental 
. evidence of early date from Syria or even Phoenicia. The chief 
sources of the history of Syria are Assyria and Egypt. But, in the 
later days, and especially in that momentous time after the Jews had 
returned from exile, the Aramaic, Himyaritic, Nabatean, Phoenician, 
and other North-Semitic inscriptions are numerous. These contain a 
wealth of illustrative matter for both the Old and New Testaments, 
as may be seen from G. A. Cooke’s “North Semitic Inscriptions.” 
In the room adjoining are some of the finest of these exhibited. 

There was a greater barrier between Israel and Egypt than the 
desert sands. That was language. Even before Israel was in 
Palestine the inhabitants of that land wrote to Egypt, not in the 
Egyptian language, but in Semitic; not in Egyptian writing, but 
in cuneiform. Nevertheless, there was much in common between 
Israel and Egypt, and nowhere will the student find the Bible more 
illumined than in the Egyptian rooms. Here are the Pharaohs and 
the great officials like Joseph. Here everything speaks of the tomb, 

19 Biblical World, Vol. XIV, p. 1, ff. 
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but also of a life after death. The Egyptian seems to have lived for 
his tomb, and the way in which he adorned and illustrated it with 


Photo by W. A. Mansell &* Co. 


THE ROSETTA STONE 


scenes from his life forms the secret of nearly all we know about 
him. The Assyrian and Babylonian wrote, the Egyptian painted. 
It is marvelous how much both have rendered immortal. Here 
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will be noticed the Asiatics coming down to Egypt, as Jacob and 
his sons did. . It is difficult to suppose that we have before us 
anywhere the very persons named in the Bible; but what was 
true of one was true generally. We can gain a most lively idea of 
many of the early scenes in Genesis and Exodus. We may see 
the scarabs of Shishak and Tirhakah, if not of So (Shabaka ?). 
We realize what the gods of Egypt were like, and imbibe something 
perhaps of the wisdom of the Egyptians. We learn what the embalm- 
ing of Joseph meant, and we see the background of the Alexandrian 
philosophy, which some think so influenced Philo, and through him 
early Christian theology. Here may be mentioned, though it is 
actually exhibited in the Southern Egyptian Gallery, the Rosetta 
Stone with its trilingual inscription in Greek, hieroglyphics, and 
demotic, which led to the decipherment of the Egyptian inscriptions. 
As is usual in the Museum, it has a descriptive label attached, which 
furnishes all needful:information; but it is well to study some intro- 
ductory work on the decipherment in order to appreciate the meaning 
of it for scholars. . 

Not the least interesting are things from the Christian period: 
scenes from the life of Christ on cloth, or Coptic ostraka with quo- 
tations from the Bible, the celebrated “mummy wheat” fabled to 
have come to life after being buried three thousand years, the kine 
of Egypt familiar to us from Pharaoh’s dream, the Gnostic gems 
illustrating a curious early Christian sect and a thousand other items 
of value for illustration. The Guides are far more than catalogues; 
they give small treatises on the meaning of these wonders, and this 
sketch is getting to be a mere list. Here at least is a good week’s 
hard work. 

The problems of the New Testament can never be satisfactorily 
cleared up until we have a far greater acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, life, and customs of the lands where it was written. Every 
reader of the Greek classics will be aware that New Testament 
Greek is quite another tongue. Grammars and lexicons of the New 
Testament Greek have been written on the assumption that classical 
usage or later developments would solve the difficulties. Much, 
however, remained obscure, not to say misleading. We now know 
why. The contemporary Greek inscriptions have come to the 
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rescue. It was not defective education that led to the anomalies, 
nor vulgar usages. The Greek was good Greek of its day. Only, 
hitherto we had not much Greek of that time and place. The 
classical scholar may wander for hours and feast his eyes on statuary 
and inscriptions in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
but the biblical student will be arrested, in the Hall of Greek and 
Latin Inscriptions, by a Greek inscription from Thessalonica which 
gives the names of the politarchs,?° using that rather uncommon 


“ POLITARCH” INSCRIPTION FROM THESSALONICA 


local title, just as Luke does in Acts 17:6, 8. There is naturally 
much more to be seen to interest him. The papyri of Egypt have 
given us assistance in the determination of many a meaning. 
Here in the British Museum are innumerable papyri, some of a 
literary character, some mere bills or accounts, contracts or letters, 
rescued from dump-heaps or unglued from the wrappings of 
mummies, but all of value for the elucidation of Greek “‘as she 
was spoke” in the days of our Lord and his apostles. Some very 
interesting papyri are exhibited in the Egyptian Rooms, or in the 


20 See Biblical World, Vol. VIII, pp. 10-19 ; American Journal of Theology, Vol. 
II, pp. 598-632. 
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Manuscript Department. What the study of contemporary Greek 
has already done for the New Testament may be gauged by Dr. J. 
H. Moulton’s article on “Biblical Greek,”** where references are 
given. It is a great gain in reading such works to have seen the 
things for ourselves, especially after reading up what we are to look 
for in them. 

The student of the Bible can scarcely well afford to neglect a 
knowledge of its editions, versions, etc.; especially those early 
authorities for the text which have received so much study of late 
years. The fine specimens of Hebrew and Samaritan Pentateuch 
Rolls,?? the celebrated Codex Alexandrinus of the fifth century 
A. D., the palimpsest Codex Nitriensis, Alcuin’s Latin Bible, Wycliffe’s 
English Bible, are among the exhibited treasures. The Guide to 
the Manuscripts, etc., will give all the needed information. It is 
difficult to overestimate the influence which the illuminated books 
had on current theological ideas in the Middle Ages. They demand 
study for their influence on modern thought. They would need an 
article to themselves. It may be sufficient to point out their value 
for the understanding, not only of pre-Reformation theology, but 
also of the writings of Puritan and Anglican divines. Besides, they 
are a thing of beauty, each by itself. With them should be compared 
the early Christian and Byzantine antiquities. These are most 
significant, and in many directions. Thus the syncretism which 
annexed and consecrated to Christian use the symbols and institu- 
tions once associated with pagan worship has much to answer for; 
most striking bearings on the question, ‘What is Christianity ?” 
Here again the exhibited articles and the Guide published by the 
British Museum are an invaluable introduction to a fascinating 
and fruitful study. 

This sketch is deplorably superficial, but it may serve to open 
up a source of endless delight and instruction to everyone interested 
in the Bible, who will take the trouble to acquire what is offered 
him free at the British Museum. Splendid photographs of many 
of the most interesting things can be obtained from Messrs. W. A. 
Mansell & Co., 405 Oxford Street, London, W. 


21 See Biblical World, Vol. XIX, pp. 190 ff. 22 Tbid., Vol. XXIV, p. 242. 
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WHAT IS THE ETHICAL VALUE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT IN MODERN LIFE? 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
The University of Chicago 


Our question may most satisfactorily be answered by a division 
of the Old Testament into five elements. We have here (1) the 
records of the national life of the people of Israel, written with a 
distinctly didactic aim, and therefore involving a moral judgment 
on the part of the writers; (2) the laws of this people presented with 
divine sanctions, indicating what were considered practicable ethical 
standards for the nation; (3) the prophecies, deliverances of the 
religious teachers, in which are especially the ethical ideals of the 
Old Testament; (4) the Wisdom, embodying the ethical specula- 
tions of the philosophers and the practical teachings of the sages; 
(5) the Psalms, the prayers and praises of Israel, in which the ethical 
quality of the inner religion of the Old Testament is revealed. 

I. We consider first then the ethical value, for modern life, of 
Old Testament narrative. Putting aside the large amount of gene- 
alogy and similar material, which the later priestly writers preserved 
for their theocratic purpose, and in which there is for the most part 
no moral quality, there remains that body of narrative—legend, 
folk-story, hero tradition, historic record—which really constitutes the 
Old Testament as popularly known. At this point our inquiry 
becomes most vital: What is the ethical value of the fascinating 
stories of the Old Testament? It must not be said that these narra- 
tives are simply records, in which no ethical judgment is involved. 
They are collated with at least general didactic intent. And the 
popular instinct which expects moral quality in every Old Testament 
narrative is to a large extent justified. 

It is evident that the foundation of these stories is in that Semitic 
paganism of which the Hebrews were a part. We are introduced 
to a people who practice polygamy, concubinage, slavery, blood 

t A paper read before the Baptist Congress at Cincinnati, Ohio, November 14, 1905. 
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revenge as a matter of course. Adultery is reprehensible in the 
female, but in the male only as it interferes with the property rights 
of his neighbor. The enslavement of the captives of war, including 
the compulsory concubinage of the maidens, is the natural order 
of things. Most barbarous punishment of enemies is chronicled 
without comment. Clemency to enemies is generally considered as 
an act of weakness, if not of impiety. It must at least be said that 
no adverse ethical judgment is indicated in the stories of Jacob’s 
clever rascality with Laban; of Judah’s shameless act of profligacy; 
of Rahab’s falsehood; of Jael’s betrayal of the sacred law of hos- 
pitality; of Jephthah’s sacrifice of his daughter for his foolish vow; 
of David’s contemplated extirpation of the house of Nabal, his 
treacherous dealing with his Philistine friends, his dying vengeful 
counsels to his son; of Elijah’s slaughter of the Baal prophets and 
his fiery destruction of the unfortunate soldiers sent for his arrest; 
of Jehu’s bloody revolution; of Ezra’s stern divorce of the foreign 
wives, even though they had borne children to their husbands; and 
of Mordecai’s plan of wholesale slaughter of his people’s foes. 

In some of these narratives the ethical character of the God of 
the Old Testament is involved. Israel’s bloody wars of extermina- 
tion, in which, after the manner of that day, no quarter was given 
even to the women and children, are supposed to have been under- 


_ taken with the approval of Jehovah. He receives his share of the 


spoil of Midian, including a proportion of the virgins, who in this 
case have been spared after the rest of the captives have been slaugh- 
tered in cold blood. Jehu is promised a dynasty of four generations 
for his massacres. The pathetic murder of the seven sons of Saul 
seems to be required not only by the Gibeonites, but by the God 
who will not be satisfied without an atonement of blood. And 
Jehovah is represented as desirous of punishing Israel, and there- 
fore instigating David to an act of impiety which shall afford the 
necessary occasion. 

In a sense it may be said that there is a negative ethical value in 
the recognition of this background of paganism. It throws into 
strong relief those nobler narratives in which a positive ethical value 
is to be found. The significance of Israel was never in what she 
shared with the Semitic world, but in her advance upon the morality 
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about her. The presence of pagan survivals in the Old Testament 
enables us to estimate the ethical advance manifest in the truly 
great stories which it contains. Such are the creation narratives, 
picturing the world fresh from the hands of the good God, filled 
with calamity only by the sins of men; the story of Abraham and 
his magnanimity; of Joseph in that old day “wearing the white 
flower of a blameless life;”” of Moses and Joshua the patriots; even 
of Samson in the rude stories of the Judges pictured as the slave of 
sin; of Samuel who left office with clean and empty hands; of 
Jonathan the generous; of David, sinner, penitent, and, in his 
troubles, kingly; of Elijah, the incarnate conscience; of Ruth, the 
stranger blest of God, true daughter and true wife; of Jonah, where 
the vindictive tribal deity becomes the God and guardian of mankind. 

II. We seek the ethical value of the Old Testament secondly in 
the laws, which indicate what were considered practicable ethical 
standards for the nation. And again we find a common Semitic 
foundation and a superstructure of higher development. The 
foundation of Hebrew law is that of all law—the sense of right. 
The morals of a people are their mores, the customs which the com- 
mon conscience approves and requires. The interesting comparison 
-with the Code of Hammurabi shows that there was a great Semitic 

common law of immemorial usage. And while this testifies to an 
early sense of right, there is much that indicates a very imperfect 
ethical development. In Israel, slavery is recognized and regulated. 
The power conceded to the master is not quite absolute, but he may 
beat his slave to any point short of immediate death. Lex talionis 
obtains, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, burning for burning. The 
custom of blood revenge is legalized. The guilt of an accused wife 
is tested by the primitive ordeal of the water of jealousy. Con- 
cubinage is recognized and regulated. Divorce is allowed without 
question to the man. The child of unlawful birth is excluded from 
the assembly. 

In connection with these older conditions there is to be noted in 
the legislation a process of amelioration. How carefully such rights 
as the slave may have are guarded. If the angry master have injured 
him he must be given his freedom; if the female slave become a 
concubine she cannot be sold; and, whatever the actual practice 
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may have been, the law contemplated many possibilities of manu- 
mission. So too the rights of the wife are guarded, although she 
has not the position which American law accords her. The cities 
of refuge for the innocent manslayer are a mitigation of that law 
of blood revenge which seems ineradicable in the Orient. The 
ethical value of the legislation is to be seen in these efforts after 
reform. 

The mass of the Hebrew law impresses one with its fine sense 
of justice. The poor man, the creditor, the wage-earner are pro- 
tected in their rights. Bribery and false witness, the curses of the 
East, are singled out for condemnation. More than that, a noble 
charity is part of the law. The privilege of gleaning, the prohibition 
of interest, the restoration of the garment taken in pledge, the festal 
share of the sojourner, the fatherless, and the widow, the require- 
ment of liberality to the manumitted slave, even the prohibition 
of muzzling the treading ox, are indications of the nobler extension 
of the meaning of the “ought.” 

The Hebrew law codes bear the marks of the influence of creative 
minds. The great name Moses stands for a series of men inspired 
with a sense of right and truth, who from age to age, not as mere 
codifiers, gathered the old law into statutes and lifted its ethical 
character a little higher. So we have the Decalogue with its grand 
imperatives “Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt not.” And so we 
have the great commands of love to God and love to man, which 
are for our day, as for Jesus’ day, the summing-up of obligation. 

The ethical value, then, of the Old Testament for modern life, 
so far as its legislation is concerned, is to be seen in the gradual 
amelioration of the harsh conditions of lower civilization, in the 
growth of the sense of right, in the realization of the obligation of 
charity, and in the noble ethical ideals of Israel’s great lawgivers. 
III. The third element to be considered is prophecy. The 
prophets believe in one God, who is good, and whose demand of 
men is goodness. The old idea of the tribal God had not much 
moral force. The religion of the trafficker, who says: “If God 
will be with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and will 
give me bread to eat and raiment to put on . . . . then shall Jehovah 
be my God: and of all that thou shalt give me I will surely give the 
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tenth unto thee” has not much ethical value. But the prophets 
have a different temper. They may be described as servants 6f 
the holy God with a passion for righteousness. ‘Their moral instinct 
is almost unerring. Their ideals for society are still inspiring. 

Consider their insistence upon social righteousness. The Hebrews 
thought of foreign enemies as their national dangers and of material 
wealth as their national glory. They ever looked back to the reign 
of Solomon, when no foreigner dared invade Israel, and when “silver 
was like stones in Jerusalem” as the time of national well-being. 
The reign of Jeroboam II, when as yet Assyria was afar off, unfeared, 
when the national boundaries had been extended, when there were 
palaces of cedar and couches of ivory, when agriculture and com- 
merce were flourishing, filled the people with complacency, and 
encouraged them to make their religious ceremonial magnificent. 
The prophets presented an entirely different idea. Foreign inva- 
sion is a merely external calamity. Social injustice is the real 
national evil. The wealthy state may be only the basket of summer 
fruit, “the goodly apple rotten at the core.” No message can be 
more thoroughly ethical and more thoroughly modern. The gravest 
national dangers are the aggregation of wealth in the hands of the 
few and monopoly of opportunity that destroys the independent 
middle class; luxury, depriving the great of their power of leader- 
ship and destroying them in self-indulgence; oppression, injustice, 
_ taking all hope from the poor, either driving them to rebellion or 
destroying their usefulness in the state; lying, weakening the tie. 
between man and man; bribery and venality, corrupting the national 
life at its springs; robbery and murder, attacking the elemental 
conditions of social order. The prophets believed and preached 
that the moral reformation of the state would preserve it against 
all enemies, while no national advance could save a people whose 
own life was morally corrupt. Each individual nation of the world 
today may take warning from the fate of little Israel and lesser 
Judah, if it will give attention to the moral diagnosis of national 
disease so pitilessly presented by the prophets. 

On the other hand, the prophets’ ethical ideal is exactly our 
social need at this hour. In our appalling problem of capital and 
labor, justice is the great desideratum. In all our political endeavors, 
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justice—fair elections, fair legislation, fair administration, fair 
jadicial decision—is the one thing sought. The problem of the 
negro, of the immigrant, of the Indian, presents the same need. 
The horror of the tenements, the sad shame of the unemployed, 
call upon us for the same remedy. The world has never tried what 
could be done to make the perfect state simply by justice. It is 
an echo of the fine theory of the prophets when Richelieu says in 
his vindication to the king: 

I found France rent asunder, 

The rich men despots, and the poor banditti; 

Sloth in the mart, and shame within the temple; 

Brawls festering to rebellion; and weak laws 

Rotting away with rust in antique sheaths. 

I have recreated France . . . . What was my art? 

Genius some say; some fortune; witchcraft, some. 

Not so; —my art was justice. 

Of course there are evils within our state that even social right- 
eousness would not remove. And the prophets saw them in their 
day. Their demand rings out for personal goodness. Drunkenness 
and licentiousness, twin deadly dangers, the curse of all classes, 
are again and again the lament of the prophets. The prophetic 
ideal is the man of truth and sobriety, strong to stand for the right, 
willing to die for his convictions, yet humble, simple, kindly. The 
character of the prophets themselves is a moral inspiration, pure, 
truthful, fearless, tender, preaching without reward, without popu- 
larity, and with a passionate desire to help men. If there is moral 
value in self-forgetful devotedness to others’ welfare, then the prophets, 
vicarious sufferers for Israel’s sins, may still inspire us. Whatever 
may be our view of that mysterious sufferer in Isaiah, chap. 53, 
there can be no doubt that the devotion of Jeremiah and the prophets 
formed the basis for the sublime conception. 

Our inquiry does not lead us into a study of the religion of the 
prophets, except to note that it is throughout an ethical religion. 
Hosea sounds the great prophetic word: “I desire mercy and not 
sacrifice.” Isaiah echoes the same demand: “I cannot away with 
iniquity and the solemn meeting.” And Micah expresses the essen- 
tially ethical character of religion in that noblest utterance of prophecy: 
“He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth Jehovah 
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require of thee, but to do justly and to love kindness, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” 

IV. The fourth element which we consider is Wisdom, the 
writings of the sages. Their most characteristic work, for it repre- 
sents their activity through the centuries, is the book of Proverbs. 
The ethical value of the book for modern life is evident from its 
wholesome effect wherever it has been employed in the instruction 
of the young. It is not very much a Jewish book. It appeals to 
the universal conscience. Ruskin’s fine tribute to the worth of 
Proverbs is well known. It has often been said that the stable, if 
somewhat canny, character of the Scot is in part due to the attention 
given to this book. The proverb-writers find moral motive in the 
consequences of good and evil conduct. They believe this is a 
moral world, in which goodness leads to blessedness and evil leads 
to shame. A good motive, if not the highest, and in large measure 
true. Moreover they teach that Wisdom, the right way of life, 
is to be sought for herself, 

’ She is more precious than rubies: 

And none of the things thou canst desire are to be cae unto her. 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 

And all her paths are peace. 

When we pass to the body of the Proverbs, their modern ethical 

value is evident enough, for they deal, in pithy, pungent sayings, 
_with conduct—personal, family, commercial, political, social. And 
Matthew Arnold has reminded us that conduct is three-fourths 
of life. 

The sages were thinkers, and when men begin to think they find 
problems; so the wise men of Israel were confronted with the great 
mysteries of life. They grappled with the age-old problem—ever 
an ethical problem—why, under the government of a good God, 
should a good man suffer? And their noblest piece of literature, 
the book of Job, is the result of their questioning. Jewish orthodoxy, 

_ shutting its eyes to the facts of life, insisted that a good man does 
not suffer. Job is a moral teacher because he is true to the facts 
of experience. It is better to doubt religious opinions than to deny 
evident realities. It is not moral to deny the moral confusion of 
the world. Job is a teacher for today, as he struggles through his 
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doubt, not to a solution, for there is no ahswer to ultimate questions, 
but to a recognition of the infinite power, the personal Jehovah, 
who holds the mysterious forces of the universe in his hands. 

An even deeper question which arose later in the more pessi- 
mistic mood of Hebrew wisdom is whether life after all is worth 
living. If the last verses of Ecclesiastes be really a part of the book, 
it is easy to take refuge in the position that, after all confusing specu- 
lation, there is only one practical wisdom, ‘Fear God, and keep 
his commandments; for this is the whole duty of man.” But perhaps 
the editors of the book felt the need of just such an easy conclusion 
of the matter, and so furnished it themselves. If that be the case, 
the ethical contribution of the editors is more apparent than that 
of the book itself. Ecclesiastes comes from a man whose way is 
dark. He has neither the vision of the prophets nor the general 
philosophy of providence that characterizes the sages. He does 
believe there is good in the world, and he does strive after it. But 
we miss the passion, hope, faith, that we desire in our sacred books. 
Were this bit of speculation representative of the wisdom of the 
wise, we should not often turn to them for moral encouragement. 

If we are to include in Wisdom the exquisite little poem, “The 
Song of Songs,’ we have another ethical message for modern life. 
It teaches our wealth-admiring age that marriage-love is the real 
happiness of life, 

, If a man would give all the substance of his house for love, 
It would utterly be contemned. 

V. There remains to consider the ethical value of the Psalms, 
the lyric prayers and praises of Israel. It is significant that the 
editors of the Psalter have put an ethical lyric at the head of the 
collection. The religion of the psalmists is throughout not cere- 
monial, but ethical. Pss. 15 and 24 describe for all time God’s 
demands of the true worshiper, “clean hands and a pure heart.” 
Every man who thinks that he can separate between religion and 
life should hear the word of the ancient prayer: “If I regard iniquity 
in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.” Many psalms are quite 
in the spirit of the Wisdom literature, and are really didactic poems: 

Depart from evil, and do good; 
Seek peace, and pursue it. 
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The sense of sin in the psalmists is not ceremonial, but ethical: 
Thou delightest not in sacrifice; else would I give it. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit. ; 

The penitential lyrics are surely of ethical value for modern life. 

But a marked characteristic of the Psalms which seems to mar 
their value for today is the recurring reference to “the enemy.” 
It is of course important to recognize that in very few instances 
are these private enemies. The psalmists pray for victory over 
enemies of war; they cry to God for deliverance from the foreign 
conquerors and tyrants, whom they knew so often through their 
tragic history; they are filled with a righteous anger against oppres- 
sors of the poor and weak within the state; or they are indignant 
with apostate Jews who seek to lead others from the faith. The 
fundamental idea in these “enemy” psalms is a true one, and its 
recognition has great moral value. It is the prophet’s passion for 
righteousness and the wise man’s belief in retribution, both trans- 
lated into prayer. But it cannot be denied that the spirit of ancient 
vengeance often breathes through these ardent poems. The savagery 
of the warfare of those days is in Ps. 137. The horrible inclusion 
of wife and children in a man’s punishment appears in the awful 
imprecations of Ps. 109. Jesus has taught us better. He has 
taught us to hate iniquity and to withstand it, and yet be tender 
toward the misguided man who is guilty of it. Some of the “enemy” 
psalms we cannot use. Many of them may well express our horror 
of the sins and wrongs of the world and our prayer to God that 
right may conquer. 
~Y The Old Testament is not the New Testament. And we have 
only one Teacher. But the Old Testament has ethical value for 
us still. It shows to us characters and deeds of moral power; it 
has commands of abiding validity; it presents ideals of righteousness 
that the world has not yet learned; it has practical precepts that 
may teach us wisdom; it has songs and prayers that make us better 
men. 4. 
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The University of Chicago 


One after another the philosophical theories which in the eigh- 
teenth century gave birth to republics are being discredited. Not 
that they have been proved utterly false or quite impracticable; 
rather they are seen to be only partial. The eighteenth century said 
very confidently that all men are created free and equal; the twentieth 
century says that this equality and freedom by the very nature of the 
case can refer only to men as citizens. The eighteenth-century 
philosopher put a man over against his environment; the twentieth- 
century sociologist makes him a part of his environment. It is not 
so long ago that it was naively believed that a republic would be a 
panacea, not only for political, but for all sorts of social, troubles. 
The last hundred years have shown that the utmost inequality can 
exist in a republic. In a word, the conception of man as an individ- 
ual is giving way to that of man as a part of a great social unity. The 
figure with which we now think of society is not that of a sand-heap 
composed of independent grains, but rather that of a great body in 
which members work independently and yet in each case are con- 
ditioned by their relations to the whole. 

It has resulted inevitably, therefore, that the institution—that is 
to say, the law or custom or organization in which the social will has 
expressed itself—is no less influential than it was one hundred years 
ago. Modern institutions may be different, indeed many of them 
are radically different from those of our forefathers, but they are 
quite as influential. Indeed, we could not do without them. Such 
things as Sunday observance, marriage, private property, corpora- 
tions, educational institutions, churches, the conventions of society, 
and innumerable other things which constitute the surroundings in 
which we find ourselves, and which to a greater or less degree control 
our action, are so many helps which the experience of humanity has 
invented, and, on the whole, accepted as advantageous and helpful 
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for the development of our common life. The dream of anarchists 
is likely always to remain a dream, whereas the all but universal 
obsession, which we call socialism, is everywhere to a greater or less 
degree affecting thought and legislation. 


I 


‘Men, and some women, of a certain temperament, are at war 
with institutions. In some cases this revolt is against the smaller 
conventions of society and concerns little else than the length of one’s 
hair, the style of one’s necktie, the wearing of velveteen coats, and a 
genial hilarity at restaurants. Such men and women are mere 
Bohemians, and their petty independence has about the same relation- 
ship to the current of earnest living that the foam on a millstream 
bears to the stream itself. They lend a certain picturesqueness 
to the social landscape even when their unconventionality itself 
becomes conventional. At the other extreme of this frivolity is the 
terrible earnestness of the revolutionist. How indifferent this new 
social spirit may become to social institutions is evident in the 
great revolution through which the Russian Empire is now passing. 
But should it succeed in accomplishing greater destruction than it 
has already wrought, it must still face, 4s Frenchmen and Americans 
in the eighteenth century had to face, the very much more difficult 
work of constructing new institutions, and these in turn will regulate 
the life of every Russian. Practically-the first efforts of a revolu- 
tionist are devoted to the breaking down of detested institutions. 
Sometimes this revolt includes only political institutions, but in most 
cases outside of the practical-minded Anglo-Saxon race, it extends 
also to the customs of society, and however it may express itself in 
words, runs to the elevation of the rights of the individual until those 
of society as such are quite forgotten. 

But we should not allow ourselves to overlook the fact that no 
matter how passionate and ill-judged these revolts against institu- 
tions may be, they represent a great truth just as truly as institutions 
themselves represent an elemental need of our social life. Reduced 
to its lowest term this revolt, born sometimes of necessity, sometimes 
of sheer impatience, represents that which is very likely to be for- 
gotten by the thoroughgoing conservative, and particularly by those 
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who to any considerable degree are benefitted by these institutions. 
And this great fact is the worth of the individual human soul. So 
long as humanity lives upon the earth, this struggle between the rela- 
tive importance of a man and institutions will go on. It is a con- 
dition of our progress. Its importance is more than academic; it is 
one of the most vital problems in today’s life. 

And it is something more than a question of the form of govern- 
ment. We find ourselves swept into the struggle whether we live in 
a democracy or a monarchy. We may be temporarily content with 
political forms, but that very content seems to bring out into sharper 
relief our discontent with certain other institutions. The sense of 
injustice is one of the elemental things in life, and the demand for 
rights will be as long-lived as the race. The struggle to remove 
injustice, to destroy superstition, to place some masterful truth in 
better perspective, to convince ourselves and the world that a man 
cannot afford to give anything in exchange for his soul, constitutes a 
most precious heritage, but it also gives rise to some of the most per- 
plexing questions. On the one side, we recognize the need of an insti- 
tution; on the other side, we recognize the supremacy of human 
welfare. How can the two be adjusted ? 

Human well-being, it must be recalled, is not necessarily the well- 
being of a given human being. A war conducted for a noble cause 
is intended to benefit a nation; but individual patriots will suffer and 
die. “Similarly in business. It is undoubtedly true that great 
economies have been established and the comforts of life more widely 
distributed through the concentration of industries. But every such 
concentration represents sorrow and defeat brought to some individual. 

The problem of adjusting the institutions to human welfare is not 
as simple, therefore, as it may be considered. At its best, it is really 
three-fold. There may be, first, a condition in which an institution 
is obviously injurious to human well-being. There is, for instance, 
slavery. At certain stages in the development of human society 
slavery was undoubtedly relatively beneficial. It was better that a 
conquered tribe thould be kept in bondage and used for industrial 
purposes than that they should be massacred. But there came a time 
when slavery was no longer beneficial, but only a survival of a lower 
stage of social development. At such a time as that there can be no 
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question to which side the ethical balance should swing. The insti- 
tution must be abolished. The fact that certain men would lose 
money if their slaves were set free is a matter to be adjusted in a wise 
way, but the institution as such is without the pale of mercy. 

Secondly, there are situations in which the interest of the individual 
must be sacrificed to the institution. Reference has already been 
made to a war waged in the interests of society, but an even more 
striking illustration is to be found in the institution of marriage. 
There can be no doubt that the institution brings hardships to indi- 
viduals. Yet, with the exception of certain radical thinkers, nobody 
would seriously contemplate the abolition of marriage as an institu- 
tion. It is too advantageous to humanity as such to be abolished 
because of the exceptional suffering it may entail. 

The third and more difficult situation arises in periods of transi- 
tion, when institutions are being changed or evolved, and individuals 
are suffering in consequence. Expediency is here not to be quite 
identified with right. It is possible, for instance, for a man or a 
group of men to take advantage of laws, which, being the outgrowth 
of other conditions, no longer apply to those coming into existence, 
and so to use them as to bring great advantage to themselves and 
injury to others. Such procedure may go so far as materially to 
affect social life. The question as to whether in such a course of 
procedure it is just that individuals shall be sacrificed is not precisely 
a question as to whether or not the procedure brings advantage to 
some particular group of men. It rather concerns the general tend- 
ency of the transition and the new institutions. Do they, on the 
whole, conduce to human well-being? At this point, of course, there 
will be a very sharp difference of opinion. The losers will not be as 
enthusiastic for the change as are the victors. But weakness, no 
more than might, makes right. There have been innumerable cases 
where, under such conditions, it has been for the benefit of society at 
large that economic changes should come about, though many men 
suffer loss in the changes. Yet he must be indeed a brave and wise 
man who can feel thoroughly content when, in the interests of the 
ultimate good of society, he moves on, relentlessly crushing the 
interests and lives of other men! 
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II 


The issue is not merely economic or political. It is moral. We 
make a fatal mistake when we release any phase of life from the 
decalogue. A non-moral economic problem is as ghostly as an 
economic man. A non-moral patriotism is the last resort of 
scoundrels. Seek to evade it though we may, some divine “Thou 
shalt” or “Thou shalt not” meets us whenever we seek to institute 
any change in the social order, and we are forced back and away 
from expediency or compromise to the elemental considerations 
enforced by the Christian religion. __ 

We may as well face the matter honestly. Unless our Christianity 
has something to say to us worth our hearing relative to this vital 
struggle between the good of the individual and the permanence of 
the institution, it will be not merely society that suffers. It will be 
religion as well. We have long since passed the point where our 
faith can be a matter of Aristotelian logic or of esthetic adoration 
of stained glass windows. 

And Christianity has its message—not a program, but a prophetic, 
soul-searching, conscience-finding message. The clear moral judg- 
ment of Jesus illumines our path. In a day and land in which rever- 
ence for the institutions was supreme Jesus declared with unmistak- 
able clearness and impressive concreteness that institutions are for 
men and not men for institutions. This yields us one fundamental 
principle, which once stated becomes self-evident, that the institu- 
tion is not an end in itself; it is an aid to the achievement of human 
well-being. 

The attack of Jesus upon the tradition of the Pharisees well 
illustrates his attitude. If there is anything noble in the history of 
the world, it is the determination of men like the Pharisees to create 
institutions which shall embody the will of God. From this point of 
view Pharisaism is by no means a matter of two thousand years ago. 
It is representative of a tendency which we find today, and which our 
grandchildren and their grandchildren will find in their day—the 
tendency to elevate an institution above man. The danger lies . 
indeed in the blessing. Some social institution is seen to be essential 
to religious and moral welfare, and men are told to submit to it. 
The sabbath, for instance, arose from, and represents, a real need 
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in human life. The Pharisee in his endeavor to formulate with great 
precision the means by which the sabbath should satisfy this need 
erected a tremendous edifice of legislation with thirty-nine different 
classes of things which could not be done on the sabbath day. It is 
clear enough to us that such legislation was excessive, yet it is very 
difficult to see wherein it was illogical if once its premises be granted. 

Jesus’ attack was not upon the institution of the sabbath as one 
of the necessary things of life. It was rather upon sabbath legislation. 
No man ever saw more clearly than he the possibility that the law 
of God could be made of.no effect through human institutions. His 
demand was not that the sabbath should be abolished but that it 
should be adjusted to human welfare. The sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sabbath. 

Similarly in the case of marriage. Jesus recognized an element 
of possibly legitimate concession in the Mosaic recognition of divorce, 
yet at the same time he saw that as a recognized social institution 
it was defeating the fundamental fact of marriage. He therefore 
reinstated the institution of marriage in its old supremacy. It was 
something indispensable for human welfare. Similarly in his cleans- 
ing of the temple, his recognition of sacrifice, his criticism of fasting 
and almsgiving. There is everywhere clear discrimination between 
those institutions which are furthering human welfare and those 
which are oppressing and hindering human welfare. Jesus favored 
the one, he opposed the other. Outgrown institutions and parasitic 
institutions were alike condemned. 

Paul’s treatment of the law was similar. Christianity had not 
lived long before the apostles were brought face to face with the ques- 
tion as to how they should treat the religious survivals received from 
Judaism. The law both on its written and oral side was one of the 
best institutions Hebrew antiquity had bequeathed to the times of 
Jesus. The Thorah was possibly the noblest survival humanity, 
until the time of Jesus, had ever seen. It was accredited a divine 
origin and was obeyed with almost fanatic punctiliousness. It was 
certain to demand of all Christians an obedience equal to that paid 
it by the Jews. Yet Paul declared the Christian was freed from the 
law. A more revolutionary position no man ever took, but his 
grounds are perfectly evident. Valued as was law; given, though it 
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had been, by God through the hands of angels; intended to be a 
minister of grace, it had become a minister of sin. Christian experi- 
ence, Paul saw, was hindered rather than benefitted by its require- 
ments. Until Christ had come, it had been the best thing that the 
world possessed. After the Spirit had entered into man’s heart it 
was a lesser good to be avoided, an institution that was outgrown. 
Here again the principle is clear. Any institution that no longer 
ministers to human welfare is to be abandoned. Any age can apply 
this to its own situation. The moral sense may not lead a man or 
society to evolve at once the most desirable substitution for feudalism 
and monarchy and the municipal boss, but it does teach man to see 
that such institutions are outgrown because they are injurious. 

Such a principle, however, is essentially destructive, and Jesus 
and Paul were something more than mere iconoclasts. They not 
only destroyed outgrown institutions, but they set in motion forces 
which were to construct others better fitted to minister to human 
welfare. If Jesus would not put the new wine of messianic enthu- 
siasm into the old bottles of asceticism, it was only that his little com- 
munity might be the freer to develop its own way of life and its own 
simple customs. Paul refused to permit the gentile Christians to 
become Jews; but he strenuously insisted also that they should not 
be anarchists. They were to regard all social conventions up to the 
limits of a strong conscience and the duty of helping the weak. No 
more sensible advice relative to the relation of existing institutions 
will be found than that contained in his discussion of meats offered to 
idols, and the general social conventions of Corinthian life. And 
even more positive is his treatment concerning the rapidly develop- 
ing customs within the church itself—-the treatment of the poor, the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, the choice of officers, and the entire 
matter of church organization. In each case his cardinal insistence 
is that all things shall be done for edification. That is to say, insti- 
tutions were to be developed which should express and carry to still 
further effectiveness the Christian spirit. Is not this the very heart 
of his otherwise difficult reference to the charism of administration ? 

But here again there is to be seen something other than the mere 
rule of thumb. The Christianity of the New Testament had no 
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social program and had no social philosophy and had no social 
revolution. The early Christians were to be subject to the king. 
Christian slaves were not to be freed, and Christian slave-owners 
were not to be zealous to emancipate their human chattels. The 
explanation is plain: As things were then in the Roman empire the 
Christian spirit had not become sufficiently extensive to warrant the 
destruction of an empire or even of slavery. But all this does not 
mean that history as we know it was not implicit in the early Chris- 
tianity. It was only a matter of time when the fact that men were 
brothers was to make it impossible to hold them as slaves, and the 
fact that men were children and subjects of the great King of Heaven 
was to make it impossible to submit to an autocracy. As fast as the 
Christian spirit became sufficiently socialized, either in church or 
state, to precipitate itself in institutions, institutions came. The fact 
that they came often with terrible suffering is a melancholy commen- 
tary upon the fact that the march of goodness and justice is very 
slow and that men learn painfully the lesson that the most lasting 
victories are those won by love. 


Ill 


It is here that biblical teaching touches life. That institution 
which is clearly destroying human welfare should be reformed or 
abolished, and, on the other hand, every new development of the 
Christian spirit must in some way express itself in some social 
institution. 

I am aware that these principles may seem mere generalities. But 
they are also elemental, so intimate and penetrating as to reach the 
very center of man’s moral life. As in the time of Jesus, the Chris- 
tian man of today is confronted by the very simple alternatives: 
Does this or that institution make for human welfare? Is or is not 
the Christian spirit effectively expressed in social institutions? You 
cannot answer the one without answering the other. A Christian 
society must often be destructive, but at the bottom it must be con- 
structive. The kingdom of saints, if it ever comes, will not be a 
mob of iconoclasts. 

If once a man attempts to put these two supplemental principles 
into actual operation, he will quickly see that they are singularly 
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coercive. There are, for instance, many institutions in today’s life 
which, however conducive they may be to a certain well-being, are 
being bought at too high a price of human suffering. A cotton mill 
is an admirable institution, but a cotton mill that succeeds by ruining 
little children is a curse. He who harms his neighbor, except in the 
way of the painful and inevitable accompaniment of wholly unselfish 
efforts, injures, not only his neighbor, but the entire community. 
There is no moral necessity that men should be ruined in order that a 
distillery should pay dividends. Economic progress is purchased 
too dearly if it breeds indifference to the suffering of individuals, a 
hardening of men’s hearts, and a brutalizing of social life. Better 
that the wheels of material progress should move a little more slowly 
than that they should become the wheels of a new juggernaut. Ifa 
man wishes to know his Christian status he should ask himself, in the 
quiet of his own conscience, the simple question as to whether he 
chooses to pursue a course of action calculated to build up an insti- 
‘tution which reeks with human suffering. He may find new mean- 
ing in those words of John that bid us judge of our love of God by 
the genuineness of our love for men. If it be urged that modern 
society is still partly based on war, the only reply can be: So much 
the worse for society. There is in this fact no call for the Christians 
to join with the victors in ordering a general massacre. Jesus never 
bids a man succeed. He dared himself to fail. Any disregard on 
our part of the rights and interests of individuals is at the risk of our 
own souls. 

But must not the individual sometimes be sacrificed to the interests 
of society? He assuredly must. The glory of our race is that it can 
produce heroes and martyrs. There even come times. when men 
must deliberately cause suffering to their fellows in behalf of some 
institution which promises vast ultimate good. The patriot gives 
himself for his country. The father voluntarily foregoes his own 
advantage for his children. The citizen is forced to pay taxes even 
against his will. A board of trustees demands the resignation of the 
incompetent instructor for the good of the students. The employer 
is certainly justified in discharging his employee whose carelessness 
endangers the safety of others, or whose wastefulness destroys the 
dividends of the company. The inventor imperils the wages of 
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multitudes of men who know how to use only the methods of manu- 
facture which his invention displaces. But God save us here from 
charlatans and fools and rascals! He must be a wise man who can 
lay down rules that would apply to all cases, or even to a single case. 
The problem is too deep for rules. It calls for principles and con- 
science. The welfare of all is the supreme consideration, and that 
not material welfare only, but the highest good to the community 
from every point of view. Yet no mere intellectual application of 
this principle will suffice to guide one’s conduct aright. To such 
apprehension there must be added a genuine regard for men, a sense 
of the value of the individual, and real brotherly love. Thus we 
return as ever to the need of intelligence and religion; not intelligence 
only, nor religion only, but both in the same human soul. Neither 
doctrinaire socialism, nor theoretical altruism, nor impulsive gener- 
osity can solve the problem. Intelligent apprehension of principles, 
sagacity in handling situations, deep-seated love are alone adequate 
to the task. And the greatest of these is love. 

Human society is not a chemical laboratory in which experiments 
can be carried on without ever thinking of the injury we may do to 
others. A human life is not a chemical element. Success is no 
criterion of conduct. A man is to seek, first, the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness,. and deep in that righteousness is human love. 
After all concessions have been made, after all the need of self-sacrifice 
has been exploited, there yet remains the fundamental teaching of 
Christian morality—the Golden Rule. No amount of sophistry can 
quite wipe that out. A civilization that makes institutions superior 
to men is a civilization to be sere And the God of love and 
justice will destroy it. 
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WORSHIP IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. RICHARD MORSE HODGE, D.D. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Worship is invaluable for the religious life and education of 
children. Its importance in the Sunday school is fully acknowledged 
by the amount of time and energy devoted to worship by Sunday 
schools everywhere. The ways and means of promoting worship 
are always a problem; and there are unmistakable signs of a general 
demand for a reconsideration of traditional practice. 

The problem may be discussed under the questions of the organi- 
zation of Sunday-school worship, the ideas which should be expressed, 
and the form or quality of the literary and musical material to be 
employed. 


I. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORSHIP 


1. Worship in the Sunday school should proceed by actual wor- 
ship and the exposition of the forms employed; and these two exer- 
cises should be prosecuted separately. Nothing in education is 
more obviously learned by doing than worship. Here experience 
is the best teacher. How direct and vital are the spontaneous prayers 
of children! How quickly they learn to pray, and how well! On 
the other hand, how easy it is for children’s prayers to become per- 
functory, when they repeat forms phrase! by others! It is true 
that set prayers, psalms, and hymns should be used. They may 
voice profounder experiences than children entirely understand; 
but they excite the sentiments which they express and are invaluable 
for the richest spiritual culture of childhood. For this purpose, 
however, they must be made as intelligible as possible. Forms of 
worship must be expounded as expressions of religious experiences 
of those who use them. Meaningless repetition of noble sentiments 
positively dulls religious sensibility and fosters formalism. Worship 
without a pointed insistence upon the solemnity of adoring divine 
virtues is worse than a toleration of insincerity. It permits a culti- 
42 
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vation of hypocrisy, and that with the aid of poetry and music. 
Worship may make or mar the soul of any child. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of interesting and vital expositions of 
the contents of worship used in Sunday-school services. 

But actual worship and the exposition of worship are essentially 
different processes. Worship is worship; and the study of worship 
is a preparation for worship. If the two be mixed, it is actual wor- 
ship which suffers. Drilling in music or explaining subject-matter 
distracts the attention from adoration to the mere mechanics of 
worship. Striving for effect supplants effort at self-expression. 
Religious emotion is exhausted by counter-currents of feeling. Rev- 
erence is discouraged; for devotion languishes if it is not sufficiently 
sustained. 

Children are in constant need of worship. ‘They should be allowed 
to worship as they may worship, and no hand of Uzzah should be 
stretched out meanwhile to save the occasion. When the formal 
worship of the day is concluded, the children may be corrected, if 
need be, for indifference, taught something regarding religious 
meditation and the meaning of the language of devotion, and drilled 
as much as necessary in the mechanics of melody and enunciation. 
The lack of reverence more or less remarked in many Sunday schools 
may be attributed in part, no doubt, to other causes, but the need 
of a full opportunity for children to understand what they utter, on 
the one hand, and a fair chance to worship, on the other, have more 
to do probably with a want of reverence than anything else. 

As far as possible, forms of worship should be explained and 
practiced before they are used at all, and presumably on the Sunday 
before they are formally used. The ritual employed for actual 
worship in Sunday schools should be short; for children cannot 
sustain religious emotion as long as adults. But many selections 
may be used for the purpose in turn. The variety desired will be 
secured. by this plan; and the order of the forms most persistently 
used may be changed for the same purpose. A psalm or prayer may 
be chanted one Sunday, which is repeated without music on another. 
Hymns themselves may be read sometimes responsively. 

Talks on worship should include the nature and function of wor- 
ship and the history and meaning of hymns and other symbols. The 
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value of worship in the Sunday school depends in the last analysis 
upon children’s clearly understanding what worship is. If we define 
it as filial converse with a heavenly Father, worship will be used to 
stimulate filial conduct to God, and not to please him by the etiquette 
of ceremony. In the latter case, God would be thought of in the 
guise of an oriental king; in the former, as a Father to whom polite 
nothings in the language of worship would be painful flattery. If 
worship is the adoration of God’s character, exciting active co-opera- 
tion with the divine purpose, it will readily accomplish great spiritual 
results; for love of God will grow by expression, and ardor for moral 
effort by praising different virtues found in him, and prayer, as a 
meditation upon God’s purposes, will furnish practical direction for 
the religious zeal excited. ‘Too often, however, worship is conceived 
to be a means of encouraging awe of almighty power. Awe begets 
a feeling of helplessness, discouraging to ethical activity. This is 
the worship of paganism. It is incompatible with the approach- 
ableness of our heavenly Father as revealed by Jesus. 

2. The officers in charge of worship in the Sunday school should 
be: a conductor of worship, presumably the superintendent; a teacher 
of the literary and musicai material employed, preferably the pastor; 
and a vocal musician. These functions may be discharged by either 
one or more persons. But no occasion certainly could present itself 
to a pastor for more informal, opportune, and direct talks to the 
children of the church than the office recommended for him to fill, nor 
one where so many phases and phrases of religious experience would 
be so inevitably suggested for explanation to those whom it should 
be recognized as the principal business of his profession to instruct. 

One at least of the officers in control of the worship of a Sunday 
school should be as good a musician as the church can supply. As 
long as the quality of hymnbooks, for instance, is regulated by the 
demands of the general market, the popular taste to which publishers 
cater is as apt to deteriorate as not. Vigorous effort is necessary 
to educate the taste of Sunday-school authorities for what is really 
good. To this end, the regulation of Sunday-school worship should 
be placed in the hands of experts. The children and Sunday-school 
teachers alike will not tolerate what is inferior, once they have eg 
what is better, especially if the improvement is radical. 
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Il. THE IDEAS WHICH SHOULD BE EXPRESSED IN WORSHIP 


1. The ideas should be true. This much will be conceded by 
every reader. But to use only truthful expressions in worship is a 
real task and calls for rules of its own. Hymns or prayers should be 
selected subject to a careful test of the truth of the ideas which they 
contain. Some hymns must be wholly excluded from Sunday-school 
services, and some stanzas always omitted from otherwise good 
hymns. No forms of praise, prayer, or profession of faith should 
be allowed to retain any phrase which children must use with mental 
reservation. 

We are not here concerned with the mooted question of whether 
forms of expression which call for mental reservations should be 
employed by adults themselves. Children naturally say what they 
mean and mean what they say. They learn to mean whatever they 
sing or recite. Young children especially are incapable of main- 


taining a double line of thought such as speech with mental reserva- 


tion involves. Deliberately to cultivate this sophistry in older chil- 
dren is to jeopardize frankness in the expression of religious ideas. 
Against this no compensation can rightly be urged. If any double 
standard should be tolerated in the use of language, surely the higher 
one should be demanded for addressing God and talking upon religious 
subjects—at least, let us say, in the religious education of children. 
Let us run no risks of “offending” God’s little ones. Indeed, we 
have quite another use for erroneous symbols. They serve to point 
out ideas t6é children which are frequently uttered, but are neverthe- 
less untrue. 

2. The ideas expressed in worship should be important. All 
that is serviceable in public worship is necessary for a Sunday school. 
Not only are the religious sentiments of children to be expressed in 
the services of the Sunday school, but all the forms of worship used 
in church services are valuable for the older students; and the Sunday 
school as a school of worship should both cultivate a taste in children 
for church services and educate them in an intelligent use of church 
forms of worship. The character, scope, and variety of the forms 
will be determined for each school by the habit of the particular 
church to which it belongs. 

Worship should be addressed to God. This follows if worship 
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is to be worship. Some so-called songs of praise are addressed to 
no one in particular. Others are worse for being exhortations to 
fellow-beings. Such hymns are seldom poetry. They are never 
worship. Hymns and prayers are addressed at best to God the 
Father. This accords with the emphasis of Jesus and his every 
utterance upon the subject of worship; and children cannot be 
taught too thoroughly the direct. approachableness of God. “The 
Father himself also loveth you” is the essence of Jesus’ revelation. 

Worship for children of all ages should celebrate both the indi- 
vidual and the social aspects of Christianity. Current forms of 
worship abound in celebrations of the relations of the individual to 
his divine Father. But the social relations of the individual to other 
members of the divine family than God the Father and Jesus Christ 
are seldom considered. The brotherhood of man is a rare subject 
of hymns, and God’s purposes for the corporate units of society are 
almost entirely confined to the subjects of the church and pagan 
nations awaiting evangelization. The kingdom of heaven on earth 
as such, is almost ignored, and the Christian family also. And 
where shall we find hymns celebrating divine ideals of municipal, 
industrial, and national life? International peace is only less rare 
a theme of divine providence in modern hymnology. Current hymns, 
moreover, are too emphatically doctrinal, too engrossed as a rule 
with the bliss of a future life, to be sufficiently concerned with charity, 
justice, and moral reform. Consequently it is almost, if not quite, 
impossible with the hymns available properly to emphasize all that 
is important for Sunday-school worship. 

3. The ideas expressed in worship should be suitable. The 
literature and music alike of Sunday-school worship should be graded 
according to the stages of development of childhood and youth. It 
is sufficient to distinguish the three general epochs of infancy, middle 
childhood, and youth. The elemental ideas of God and conduct 
should be celebrated in the primary department of the Sunday 
school: God himself being valued as a heavenly Father for very 
much the same qualities of a provider, protector, and ruler, for which 
the human parent is relied upon in the infancy period. God as 
Teacher and Friend, who confides his reasons for commands, should 
be prominent in the Conceptions of worship celebrated in the early 
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school- or conscience-building period of middle childhood; and 
God as sacrificial Father, with unbounded faith in the responsive 
love of his children as leaders in establishing his kingdom in the 
world, should be emphasized in the worship of the youth and adult 
period of Sunday-school students. To this end, Sunday schools do 
well, of course, to have the primary department worship by itself. 
Nor is it without some distinct advantage to have each of the other 
departments of the Sunday-school worship separately. 


Ill. THE FORM OF THE LITERARY AND MUSICAL MATERIAL 


As a rule every literary and musical composition employed in 
Sunday-school worship should be a masterpiece. Every hymn should 
be poetry. The music of Sunday-school no less than church services 
should have the quality of dignity. Ecclesiastical music, it may be 
freely admitted, should be more generally cheerful than was demanded 
half a century since. Classical hymns are too often set in a minor 
key. But religious music should always excite adoration, never an 
impulse to dance, and worship in a Sunday school should cultivate a 
taste for the stately services of the church, and never for light opera. 
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THE USE OF THE BIBLE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
A SYMPOSIUM 


A science centers around -some body of facts accepted, and held 
in common, by those who deal with that subject. Such knowledge 
grows out of the connection which is found to hold between bodies 
of observed facts. The assurance with which a deadly poison is 
taken into one’s system rests upon the connection which has been 
observed to hold between definite quantities of matter called atoms. 
This is because there is a body of facts which go to make up the 
science of chemistry. When masses of matter are dealt with, we 
call the science physics. With the truth of the facts which form 
part of any science individual opinion has nothing to do. 

When now we compare the teaching of the Bible with the teach- 
ing of science, we find ourselves in an entirely different world. The 
Bible has traditionally been taught wholly from the standpoint of 
doctrine. And individual opinion has so entered into biblical instruc- 
tion that the unity which obtains in other departments of teaching is 
largely absent. Although this is happily changing, yet it is partly 
true that the only unity which exists is that which holds within some 
sect or ecclesiastical body. And this, in the nature of things, can 
never be one thing for any length of time. And, further, the children 
of those who do not belong to any of these sects as a rule receive no 
instruction whatever of a definite character regarding the Bible. 
Naturally the doctrinal method makes any teaching of the history 
and literature of the Bible impossible in any but sectarian schools. 

The question is: What can be done? Is it to be expected that 
the teaching of the Bible can be made a science and take its place 
among the other great departments of instruction? The history, 
literature, and thought of the Greeks and Romans are scientifically 
taught today without the sectarianism and chaos which exist in bibli- 
cal teaching. Why cannot the history, literature, and thought of 
the great religious peoples of the world, the Hindus and the Jews, 
be taught in a similar way in the schools and in the church? There 
is no reason, save that of prejudice, why it should not be done. The 
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historical method is educating a generation of religious teachers who 
will bring order out of the ecclesiastical medley which reigns today. 
Anyone who follows the history of Israel will have the same founda- 
tion for the study of the literature and thought of Israel which the 
history of the United States offers to the student of American ideas. 
A historical basis is absolutely necessary to any solid, reliable knowl- 
edge of the thought of the Bible. 

Of course, the objection comes that the object of the church is 
not to teach history. But such an objection overlooks the fact that 
religious thought itself has a history, and that this history of ideas 
runs parallel with the history of events. Thought is never under- 
stood apart from life. The thought of the Bible is one continuous 
development; and no adequate conception of this teaching is pos- 
sible apart from its order and connection. 

This is only to say that, if the Christian religion can have a scien- 
tifically written history of its literature and of the development of its 
thought, this history simply must become common ground for all 
who hold to Christian traditions. Creeds, philosophies, explana- 
tions, theories, are the products, more or less, of individual thinkers, 
and must necessarily be confined to comparatively small groups of 
adherents. But the Christian church does not rest on our explana- 
tions of facts and experiences. It rests on a certain history of facts 
and experiences. Our ways of explaining, of interpreting, of giving 
philosophical or doctrinal expressions to, these historical facts must 
necessarily differ. But the underlying history—if it be a genuine, 
scientifically accredited history, such as any other history—must be 
common ground for all. Such a history, as history, could be taught 
in all schools and in all churches. And it would serve to open up a 
common field for all sects and all creeds. The student of the history 
of any religion is not asked to accept it; he is asked to know what it 
is, to comprehend it as entering into and influencing civilization. 

If anyone thinks that the Bible teaches doctrine primarily, rather 
than history or literature, it need only be said that the doctrines 
of the Bible are themselves intelligible only when studied in their 
historical setting. Let any question—the problem of evil, the king- 
dom of God, immortality—be taken up, and it is evident at once 
that the historical treatment is the only one possible. ‘The question, 
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What does the Bible teach regarding the kingdom of God? cannot 
be answered in this form. It depends upon the period we may be 
studying. Is the Mosaic or the Davidic theocracy the same as the 
kingdom of God in the teaching of Jesus? 

This is the only view of the Bible which can save its truth to the 
growing intelligence of humanity. What was true for one age of 
the Bible was not true for another. Hosea condemned the work of 
his predecessor, Jehu. The book of Jonah has outgrown the national 
feeling of earlier days. Judged by the historical method, the teach- 
ing of earlier periods is incomplete, rather than wrong. The history 
of the growth and development of the religion of Israel cannot offend 
the most skeptical in so far as it is taught as history. And it may 
win many who on other grounds might oppose its teaching. On the 
other hand, this history will furnish ground common to all professing 
Christians. That which binds Christians together is the body of 
historic facts common to them all. These historic facts get their . 
authority from experience. In one sense, religion is the outgrowth 
of experience, and is not dependent upon the past at all. The Chris- 
tian religion centers around a threefold belief: the belief in God, 
the belief that man as typified in Christ is the incarnation of the life 
of God, and the belief in immortality. And these beliefs need restate- 
ment from time to time to suit our experiences; but as a church they 
have come to us out of a certain history. Those who adhere to, who 
accept, these beliefs are Christians. But others who may not accept 
them could not on educational grounds wish to be ignorant of their 
historical origin as depicted in the history of Israel. 

The history of the relation of church and state is as enlightening 
as it is interesting. In the early history of Israel there is no sepa- 
ration between church and state. The patriarch was the head both 
of religion and of society. Society itself rested on a religious basis. 
Moses was both prophet and lawgiver. David was the leader of his 
‘people both in politics and in religion. Something of a separation 
between church and state came in with the prophets; for, although 
their work was primarily social and political, they were professional 
teachers of religion, made so by the increasing complexity of the life 
of the time. As the king came to be more and more a government 
administrator, the prophet became more and more an official teacher 
of religion. In the exile the Jewish state ceased to exist. Judaism 
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was consequently one vast church. This is the origin of the priestly 
system of religion in the Old Testament. 

In the early development of Christianity, church and state were 
naturally distinct. But they became one in the fourth century under 
the emperor Constantine. The Reformation in the sixteenth century 
again brought about their separation. Its keynote was individual 
interpretation of religion. Evidently this is not the standpoint of 
the Law. 

With regard to the present relation of church and state, no one 
formula would cover the case. Eminent educators are protesting 
against keeping the Bible out of the public schools. They argue that 
the literature of the Bible has a superior rank in the literature of the 
world. Shall it be ruled out, they ask, because it happens to be 
religious? As for the religious element, they insist that citizenship 
itself requires moral and religious training. On the other hand, we 
are forcibly reminded that the teaching of the Bible, concerning 
itself with religion, is unavoidably a matter of faith and necessarily 
introduces certain doctrines of theology. This, we are told, is sec- 
tarian and inimical to freedom of religious thought. 

Whatever the outcome of this discussion may be, one thing is 
clear, that the easy-going attitude toward this problem, which has 
resulted from our inherited separation of church and state, is fast 
coming to an end. We are waking up to the fact that the kind of 
teaching which makes good citizens is not merely intellectually pour- 
ing into youth a certain number of facts, in this or that field of science, 
but also along with this acquisition of scientific knowledge the appeal 
to the developing will, and the expanding emotions, as well as to 
the recipient intellect. No one doubts this in the least. Nor is it 
doubted that the literature of the Old and New Testament, properly 
selected, is more fitted than any other body of literature of the world 
to develop the moral nature. Why, then, is this literature—the 
prophecies of Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Jonah, the Psalms, Job, 
the Proverbs and the gospels—not given a place in the training of 
youth along with Browning and Tennyson and Shakespeare? The 
answer is that the biblical literature is distinctively religious, and 
involves certain doctrines which are differently interpreted by differ- 
ent sects, and not held at all by those who do not profess to be Chris- 
tians. ‘The same answer must be given regarding the teaching of the 
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history of Israel in the schools along with the histories of Greece, 
Rome, England, and the United States. These latter histories are 
taught on a purely scientific basis, with no other presuppositions 
than those which any court-room would respect; whereas the history 
of Israel has until recently been taught, and is still largely taught, 
on a basis other than the historical basis upon which other histories 
rest. 

If this be the situation—and who is there who does not know for 
himself that this is the situation?—the problem before us is sun- 
clear: Either the history and literature of the Bible must be taught 
according to the universally accepted canons of history and litera- 
ture; or we must give up any thought whatever of putting this work 
into the curriculum of the public schools, or of unsectarian acade- 
mies and colleges. It is the traditional anti-scientific method of 
biblical study which has made the Bible practically a closed book to 
the great masses within the public schools and non-sectarian acade- 
mies and colleges. The difficulty is not so much that involved in 
attempting to give the Bible to a disinterested public, as in over- 
coming the traditional prejudices in the minds of those who are 
charged with its teaching. In so far as the scientific method of Bible 
study has succeeded in establishing itself, it has been attended with 
unbounded enthusiasm and interest. May it not be that the so-called 
lack of interest in the Bible is only the unconscious protest against 
the traditional unscientific method of Bible study? One thing, 
however, must be kept in mind to temper our unbounded enthusi- 
asms and expectations, that real Bible study can be prosecuted 
only by those who have been trained to appreciate, and in some 
measure to deal with, literature in a historical and scientific manner. 
The Bible embraces an enormous field, both literary and historical; 
no one, therefore, who cannot give it more or less serious study can 
hope to attain any real understanding of its teaching. 

But a distinction must be made between Bible study and the 
Christian religion. It is the work of the church to develop the 
latter; the former belongs to the schools. It is because the scien- 
tific study of literature and the personal field of religion are not kept 
distinct, that so much confusion arises. The literary and historical 
study of the Bible is universally coming to be taught purely from 
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the standpoint of objective science. We teach in our schools the 
religious history and literature of the Greeks and Romans without 
introducing into these subjects our own private beliefs and doctrines. 
No other kind of teaching would be tolerated in this field. Just so 
can it be with the Bible. To keep this literature out of the schools 
is to deprive the youth of the very best material in the study of con- 
duct and life. But how can it be done? By the same historic and 
scientific method which enables those of all sects and creeds to study 
moral and religious literature in general. It cannot be done with 
the present doctrinal method; and the objections which are rightly 
held against putting the Bible into the schools hold only against this 
doctrinal method. There can be no objection to the literary and 
scientific study of the moral and religious history of the Greek and 
Roman, Mohammedan and Persian, Chinese and Hindu, civiliza- 
tions. How could we comprehend the life of these peoples without 
a knowledge of their religion? And no one objects to the historical 
and literary study of these peoples. No education in history and 
morals is possible without these studies. And why should the Jewish 
and Christian literatures be excluded? This field of study could 
not be excluded if it were taught in a purely objective, scientific, 
historical manner. No one in the schools is asked to believe, to 
accept personally, the views of Milton or Browning or Tennyson. 
So must it be with the teaching of the Bible. The problems of per- 
sonal belief belong to the churches, theological seminaries, and sec- 
tarian schools. The individual is free in these matters. But given 
a teacher who is trained in the scientific study of history, and there 
is no more difficulty involved in the unfolding of the moral and reli- 
gious study of the Old and New Testament than is involved in the 
moral and religious study of any of the great civilizations of the world. 
The difficulty is not with the subject to be taught nor with the youth to 
be taught, but with the dogmatic prejudice of institutional religion 
which is afraid to let the Bible stand on the merit and worth and 
permanence of its own inner contents. Whether the literature of 
the Bible will stand or fall will depend, not upon the theories which 
are held about it, but upon its own meaning and message to the 
human race. If one has an intelligent faith in the Bible, he will 
rejoice to see it take its place among the great literatures of. the 
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world, along with Homer and Shakespeare, convinced that it has its 
own distinctive message. 

This historical view of the Bible is the only ground of possible © 
unity between non-Christians and Christians, as well as among 
Christians themselves. Some who can only be repelled by the tra- 
ditional doctrinal method can have nothing but respect and admi- 
ration for the Bible when it takes its place among the other great 
religious literatures of the race. Among Christians themselves the 
historical method of biblical study, by giving to the books of the 
Bible their respective places in the development of the Jewish and 
Christian thought, will introduce the common ground of definite 
historical fact. And, finally, the historical method will alone pre- 
serve the value and meaning of the Bible itself. By giving each 
book its place, what are now uninteresting books will take on fresh 
and living meaning; and those things which offend the developed 
religious sense of today will be given their proper, but subordinate, 
place in a developing race-history. The inspiration of the Bible 
will not stand or fall with separate passages or separate books. It 
will be seen in the culmination of its message to the world in the 
person and teaching of Jesus Christ. 

It is one thing to understand the Bible; it is quite another thing 
to teach it. A historical view of its entire development is necessary to 
- an understanding of the Bible itself. But psychology has something 
to say as to the way in which this body of literature, historically com- 
prehended by the teacher, is to be adapted to the developing mind 
of the student. He will be open only to that portion of it which is on 
a level with his own stage of development. The educational psy- 
chologist must work out this problem. It may be that some sort of 
parallelism exists between the development of the race, as seen in 
the Hebrew race, and that of the child. The age of story and tra- 
dition; the period which sees in custom its authority; the develop- 
ment of a moral will in the eighth-century prophets; the adjustment 
of this will to the larger world, human and divine, through love, as 
seen in the gospels; the development of doctrine such as is seen in 
Paul and the fourth gospel—these are stages which correspond to 
levels of development in the living experience of the individual. 

J. Stoops. 


Iowa COLLEGE, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 
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In opening this discussion, let us distinguish between the two 
uses for which the Bible is being advocated in the public schools. 
(1) It may be read in an opening religious exercise, without note or 
comment; this is the devotional use. (2) It may form the basis of 
instruction for courses in biblical history, biblical literature, morals, 
or religion; this is the academic use. Perhaps these four courses 
constitute the only academic uses for which the Bible has been 
urged; but for these four, in various combinations, the demands 
are many and insistent. 

Now, the thesis which I should like to defend is: The use of the 
Bible in the public schools should be devotional, not academic. 
This thesis is a unity, whose meaning is not to be divided, and whose 
implication is as positive as it is negative. This position as a whole 
has many advocates; perhaps more opponents. It is opposed alike 
by those loyal and zealous Christian people whe want both the 
devotional and the academic uses, by those lovers of ethical culture 
who want at least the academic use, and by the extreme radicals 
who want neither. My answers to the opponents will be suggested 
in defending the proposéd thesis. To consider, then, the positive 
and negative- phases of the thesis in succession: 

I. The Bible should have a devotional use in the public schools. 
This means that it should be read well in an opening religious exer- 
cise, preferably with the school responding, and that, as they read, 
it should be its own message of inspiration to the heart of the school. 
All religious-minded people whatsoever will appreciate the value 
of such a use. It introduces the sense of the eternal into things 
temporal; it nourishes the immanent spiritual life of the individual 
pupil, and the social whole; it transfigures human things with a 
light divine; and it makes souls strong in the great strength of God. 
Such a devotional use is not instruction in religious truth; it is the 
quickening of religious life. In a Christian democracy whose large 
majority believes that God is redeeming human society, the devo- 
tional reading in the public schools, where future citizens are making, 
of the book that reveals his nature and presence is logical, equitable, 
and desirable. 

To unite American Christian people, of all faiths and orders, in 
the support of such use is a great and pressing present need, in the 
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service of which minor differences may well be merged. To for- 
ward this practical unity, books of biblical selection for reading in 
schools are in preparation, whose simply religious nature, Christian 
faith dares hope, will appeal to all, offending none, of the bodies of 
believers. Meanwhile, it would be gratifying to see the Douay 
version used where the majority of the pupils are Catholic, and the 
King James, where the majority are Protestant. 

To this devotional use of the Bible there are but two objections, 
viz.: (1) a few states forbid it by law, and (2) it does not satisfy 
the various small, but audible, classes of freethinkers. 

In reply to the first, it is essential to recognize the great and, in 
our day, surpassing influence of public opinion. Once all the Chris- 
tian voices are united in the cry, “The Bible for devotion in the 
schools,” the laws can be unmade as easily as they were made. 

The freethinker also is to be recognized in a Christian way. 
The devotional exercise in the public schools will not be compulsory 
for any pupils whose parents object to it. In keeping with the very 
genius of religion, the devotional exercise for those who do not want 
it will be free. No freethinker can consistently object to a religious 
exercise that is free so far as he is concerned. Christian patrons 
will gladly co-operate with the school authorities in maintaining 
Christian, not sectarian, devotions. The Bible without note or 
comment is not a sectarian book; it is the book of all the sects. 

This, then, is the positive part of our thesis, which would plant 
the simply natural religious life of the Bible in the very heart of the 
public school. Now for the negative part, and perhaps the more 
difficult one to defend, though I feel convinced it is equally defensible. 
I should like to carry on with me any reader who so far finds himself 
in practical agreement; for there is surely danger ahead in our 
country, should the negative go unheeded. 

II. The Bible should not have an academic use in the public 
schools; that is, it should not be used as a basis for courses in bib- 
lical literature, biblical history, morals, or religion. My argument 
here will take this general form: The literary, historical, and moral 
truths of the Bible cannot be truly taught without involving the teach- 
ing of its religious truths, and American public schools ought not 
to.undertake to teach religious truths. That is, I cannot but regard 
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any real and vital academic use of the Bible in the schools without 
involving religious questions as impossible. The Bible is essentially 
a religious book, and worthily to teach it under any guise involves 
sooner or later some treatment of its religious message. Indeed, 
I rather suspect that most, not all, of the present demand for the 
literature, history, and ethics of the Bible to be taught in the public 
schools is really due to its religious character. If not, the demand 
is superficial; if so, the demand itself is an illustration of my argu- 
ment at this point. 

To show that the true teaching of the literature, history, and 
ethics of the Bible must lead to a consideration of its religion: 

Literature is great only when it is the vesture of great truths; 
it is debased and hollow, like medizval logic, when its forms engross 
attention to the exclusion of its content. The surpassing greatness 
of biblical literature is in its union of religious truth and appropriate 
outward expression. Therefore really to teach the literature of the 
Bible is to give some consideration to the religious truth it conveys. 

The same is true of its history. Biblical history is religious history. 
Israel was a theocracy. To omit Jehovah is to fail to explain Israel; 
to include Jehovah is to deal with religious interpretation. 

The case is not different in teaching ethics from the Bible. The 
biblical basis and sanction of morality are religion. Jehovah is 
presented as the author of the Decalogue. Biblical ethics cannot 
be truly taught without introducing religious questions. 

In fine, any academic use of the Bible, short of superficial, neces- 
sitates the treatment of religious matters. At this point the issue 
becomes narrow and straight, for the objector simply retorts: Why 
not teach religious truths then ? 

And here our answer is ancient, and, as I think, honorable, viz.: 
the American public schools cannot afford to undertake the teaching 
of religious truths. They must live the religious life, but they must 
not teach religious truth; they must have religious teachers, but not 
teachers of religion. This unity in spiritual living the devotional 
use of the Bible would conserve; the academic use of the Bible would 
entail a diversity of sectarian interpretations. 

_ There are several practical objections immediately in the way of 
teaching religious truth in the public schools, such as: the lack of 
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suitable texts, the incompetence of our present teachers to undertake 
such difficult and unorganized work, the lack of equipment in our 
training schools for preparing such teachers, and the great difficulty 
in uniting the conservatives and radicals among the patrons on 
questions of literary and historical scholarship. Many devout persons 
also who feel that our fathers were right in calling the Bible holy, 
and the Scriptures sacred, will hesitate to see the Book become a 
plain school text. The study of the Bible may be as purely intel- 
lectual as the study of Euclid, as evidenced sometimes in seminary 
life. These objections, though practical and weighty, I do not 
particularly urge, for it is conceivable that in a long time they might 
all be overcome, if only it were desirable that they should be over- 
come for the public school, as it is desirable that they should be for 
the home and the church. 

But there are fundamental objections to teaching religious truths 
in American public schools which will remain as long as the present 
structure of the republic endures. Our government is committed 
by a long and successful national life to two principles: the elementary 
education of all its youth, and absolute respect for the freedom of 
religious conscience. In accord with these principles, there are two 
important and, to my mind, insuperable objections to such religious 
teaching, viz.: (1) America has no religious system to teach; and 
in these days of national trial for England and France, we may well 
be glad it is so. (2) To teach a sectarian religion is fatal to the 
freedom of conscience which our government cherishes. To these 
may be added: (3) Any attempt to formulate a non-sectarian reli- 
gion of essentials upon which the sects would agree as suitable to 
teach is impossible; at least, it is what the human ages have been 
unable to do. 

Since, therefore, any academic use of the Bible involves religious 
teaching, and religious teaching has no place in American public 
schools, we must conclude that the academic use of the Bible has 
no place in these schools. Such an academic use is proper, indeed 
necessary, in all the non-state social organizations, like home and 
church, and this present widespread interest in Bible-teaching in the 
public schools will result in great good, if only it serves to shift the 
same demand to these other really liable organizations. 
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And our total conclusion is, not the academic, but the devotional, 
use of the Bible in the public schools; a conclusion which, in accord 
with true Americanism, excludes the letter of religious teaching to 
make room for the spirit of religious living. 


HERMAN H. Horne. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
Hanover, N. H. 


The case for teaching the Bible in the public schools is not so 
simple as it looks upon the face of it. Every earnest Christian man 
wants his children taught ethics and religion, and it would be highly 
desirable if these subjects could be properly taught in the public 
schools. Similarly in the case of the Bible. Since Christian families 
have very largely given up the old-time daily use of the Bible, 
as well as the habit of holding family prayers, the child’s knowledge 
of its teachings is very largely limited by what is imparted in the 
Sunday school and other educational institutions. But the conclu- 
sion that the Bible should be taught in the public school is hardly 
to be drawn from this major premise. There is a minor premise 
to be established; namely, that the day school can be trusted to 
teach the Bible in a manner which, on the whole, will conduce to the 
religious development of its pupils. I can imagine a school in which 
such instruction could be imparted, but I am equally convinced that 
such a school would be exceptional and, as a rule, impossible. Some- 
thing more than a perfunctory reading of certain selected passages 
is implied by such an ideal state of affairs. Such a school would 
be taught by a teacher thoroughly in sympathy with the spirit of 
revelation, and one, further, possessed of at least the rudiments of 
training in the study and teaching of the Bible. 

A distinction needs to be drawn, at the very outset of any dis- 
cussion of this subject, between such teaching as is possible in a 
country like Germany, where there is a state church, and where the 
use of the catechism is a part of the training for citizenship, and the 
United States. It is easy enough to induce pupils to commit to 
memory matter on which it is necessary for them to pass examinations 
for the purpose of being promoted, but religious instruction is quite 
another thing in a country like the United States, where there is no 
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state religion, and where a state religion is impossible under the 
constitution. 

1. For, in the first place, to teach the Bible is something very 
different from using the Bible for devotional purposes at the opening 
of school, and from having the pupils commit to memory certain 
selected passages. There can be no reasonable objection to either 
of these two uses of the Bible in any school where, as is generally 
the case, the teacher would adopt a reasonably reverent attitude toward 
the book. If this were all that were meant by the use of the Bible 
in the public school, the matter might be well closed at this point, 
provided only the rights of such persons as do not wish to have their 
pupils taught even this much of its contents were recognized. 

2. But, secondly, to have the Bible taught universally is to put a 
premium upon misuse of the Bible and false ideas of its significance, 
and this for these reasons: 

a) There are public-school teachers who do not believe in the 
Bible, and some who do not believe in religion of any sort. 

b) There are many other school-teachers whose ideas of the 
Bible are exceedingly crude, and whose instruction would be almost 
certain to create either a prejudice against the Scriptures or such 
views of them as would be positively injurious to the religious devel- 
opment of a child when he reaches maturity. It would be impossible 
for the teacher to disassociate the instruction he gives from the Bible 
from his or her own religious beliefs or unbeliefs. More so-called 
infidelity is already born of wrong teaching of the Bible than from 
almost any other source. Why should we seek to increase the 

. difficulty ? 

c) Universal teaching of the Bible in public schools would create 
disturbance in all circles of citizens. Protestants certainly would 
not wish their chilaren taught by Roman Catholics, and Roman 
Catholics just as certainly would not want their children taught by 
Protestants. Jews would not want their children taught by Christians; 
Christians would not want their children taught by Jews. Secular- 
ists—to use the English term—would not want their children taught 
any form of religion, and certainly religious people would not want 
the Bible taught by those who absolutely disbelieved in it. If it 
were possible to segregate classes after the fashion of the parochial 
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school, so that the religious predilections of the parents could be 
recognized by the instructors, this objection might be, in some degree, 
overcome; but this segregation is obviously impracticable. In public 
schools, as they actually exist, any teacher who really believed in 
the Bible would find it impossible to teach it neutrally, and would 
inevitably do violence to all the religious prejudices and enthusiasms 
represented among the pupils. Recall the present condition in 
England resulting from the Education Act. 

- d) There is an increasing number of persons who do not want 
their children taught any form of Christianity whatever. We may 
ourselves bemoan such a condition of affairs, but it must be recog- 
nized that if the state has no right to compel me to have my child 
taught atheism, neither has it any right to compel the atheist’s child 
to be taught my faith. 

3. It is not enough to say in reply to these objections that the 
Bible would be taught merely as a piece of literature. From my 
point of view, this is worse than not teaching it at all. The Bible, 
of course, is splendid literature, and it ought, in justice to itself, to 
be taught as such; but to teach it simply as such is to do it injustice, 
and to force upon an entire generation a wrong concept of its real 
significance. One needs to study the Bible in some other way than 
he studies ancient mythology or history. We prostitute it when we 
seek to have men study it simply to be able to explain passages in 
Milton and in Ruskin and in James Russell Lowell. It is a great 
misfortune that such references are not understood, and it would be 
a serious mistake for the teacher not to explain such references when 
they are met in studying English literature; but this is very different 
from saying that the Bible should be treated simply as literature. 
The Bible is not simply literature; it is not simply the history of a 
splendid religious experience of the Hebrews and of the early Chris- 
tianity. It is that, of course, but it issomething more. It is unworthy 
policy to teach it as an ancient literature in order to give surrep- 
titious religious instruction. To use it in any other way than as an 
avowedly religious agency is not only to miss its real intent, but is 
to injure its efficiency as such a religious agency. Do men love 
Plato after they have used his works to illustrate a Greek grammar ? 
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4. Some of these objections could be met by the appointment of 
an instructor whose position should be like that of special instructors 
in drawing or music; but the more fundamental difficulties would 
be left. Some of them might be met further by excusing certain 
persons from such biblical instruction as a properly trained teacher 
might give. This is, however, impracticable, and is contrary to the 
general principle which it is sought to establish. On what principle 
would such exclusion be based? And would the parents of the 
excluded children approve the payment of such teachers ? 

5. We do not want the state to interfere with religion in any way, 
and we do not want religion to be made in any way a department of 
the state. It is not enough to say in reply to this that the matter under 
discussion is the teaching of the Bible, and not the teaching of religion. 
As has already been said, the two must be inseparable. Who would 
choose the teachers of the Bible? What prejudice would be aroused 
in their selection! Is the ordinary school administration of our 
towns and cities to be trusted in the selection of religious teachers ? 
For my part, I certainly should not want to be forced to have my 
children instructed in religion by persons who owed their position, 
even in part, to political pull. ; 

6. The experience of countries where such teaching is compulsory 
is not favorable. Is public morality any higher in Germany and 
Great Britain than in the United States ? 

7. Elemental morality and the duties of citizenship can be taught 
without teaching the Bible and without introducing theological issues. 
Any person who is fitted to teach in the public school is fit to teach 
boys and girls to be honest and pure, and to look upon civic duties 
as sacred; but the teaching of the Bible as a part of religion, which 
is the only way in which it should be taught, must be left where it 
belongs—to the family and to the Sunday school and to the church. 
In the improvement of these agencies lies the largest possible prom- 
ise of the better religious future. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST 


I. THE BIRTH OF JESUS ANNOUNCED TO THE SHEPHERDS 
LUKE 2:1-20 
I, CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


. This passage leads directly to the thought of the significance of Christ 
to the world. To hide this great subject behind petty questions of the 


accuracy of the man who tells the story would be an absurd procedure. - 


An intelligent teacher of the Bible, however, ought to know that three 
problems of history are here. (1) Was there a decree of enrolment of 
the Roman world in 6-4 B.C.? No other reference to such enrolment 
is known, but the argument from silence is not conclusive. (2) Quirinius 
was governor in 6 A. D., ten years after this date. Has Luke predated 
his governorship, was he twice governor, or is there still some other solu- 
tion? (3) Would an enrolment have been made at the home of the distant 
ancestors of a family, or at its actual place of residence ?? 

The angels’ song in vs. 14 presents a variation of text, recorded in the 
difference between the Authorized Version and the Revised Version. 
The Revised Version text is supported by all the great codices, and by 
most of the early versions and the church fathers. 


II. EXPOSITION 

A characteristic of this passage is the element of picturesqueness in 
the story, appearing in such phrases as: ‘“‘abiding in the field” (vs. 8), 
the single picturesque word; “keeping watch” (vs. 8), “watching their 
watches by turns;” ‘“‘stood’’ (vs. 9), a word rare in the New Testament, 
except in Luke and Acts, but common in classical Greek for divine appear- 
ances; thus Homer says: ‘‘A beautiful dream stood at his head;’’ ‘‘the 
glory of the Lord” (vs. 9), a startling word, the shekinah of old Hebrew 


tradition, the symbol of the presence of God, come back once more, now . 


that the Messiah has been born; ‘I bring you good tidings” (vs. 10), 
one word, from which we have “‘evangelize.” 

There is a group of terms which, in the Jewish Christian story as Luke 

t These questions are treated in Plummer’s Luke, briefly in Farrar’s Luke, and, 
from different points of view, in the Encyclopedia Biblica, articles ‘‘Nativity” and 
“Quirinius,” and in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, articles “Quirinius’” and “ Jesus 
Christ” (Vol. II, p. 386). 
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found it, must have had special reference to Israel as the people of the 
Messiah, but which he, with his tendency to think of the mission of Christ 
as broader, probably universalized in his thought: “To all the people” 
(vs. 10); “to you” (vs. 11); “‘men in whom he is well pleased”’ (vs. 14). 


Ill SUGGESTED TEACHINGS: GOD’S METHOD OF REVELATION 


1. God did not break with the old to reveal the new. The mission 
of Christ was far larger than the Jewish messianic hope, yet God respected 
that hope. Revelation of new truth through Christ always builds upon 
the old, be it in church creed, in personal life, or in social interpretation 
of Christianity. 

2. God enlarged the old hope. As the meaning of the new revelation 
was seer, the old Jewish terms had to take on a wider meaning, as T.uke 
enlarges them in this passage. Human expectations are never as large 
as divine realizations. How long would Christianity have lasted if it 
had not outgrown its first Jewish bounds? How long will it last now 
unless we enlarge its social significance? Are we satisfied with the range 
of life which it affects at present ? 

3. Christ came in the least expected way. There had been many 
speculations about the Messiah. Not one of them pictured the way he 
finally came. He who is awaiting the coming of Christ in the world may 
well be open-minded to the unexpected. 

4. Christ’s coming was announced to humble souls engaged in honest 
toil. So later Christ gathered his disciples from toilers. The best way 
to prepare for new revelations of the meaning of Christ is to do the duty 
of the present day. It may seem humdrum. What has watching sheep 
to do with angels’ visits? Yet still, as then, the angels come to the patient 
watchers by humble tasks. 

5. God’s revelations call for response. The shepherds went to see. 
Fresh interpretations of the meaning of Christ come to us like angels’ 


visits. What do we do with them ? 


Irvine F. Woop. 
SMITH COLLEGE, 


Northampton, Mass. 


II. THE VISIT OF THE WISE MEN 
MATT. 2:1-12 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 
(1) The two nativity narratives (Matt. 1:18-2:23 and Luke 1:5-2:39) 
form no part of the main synoptic tradition, and differ from each other in 
important points. They probably did not belong to the substance of 
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early apostolic preaching, and took form later than the body of the gospel 
story.. (2) The Magi are not described as to number (tradition affirmed 
both three and twelve) or place of residence (Arabia, Persia, Parthia, 
Babylonia and even Egypt have been named). (3) The star has been 
explained as (a) a phenomenon attending the conjunction of planets (Kepler 
calculated that Jupiter and Saturn were in conjunction in 7 B. C.; Pritchard 
has attempted to show that there were three conjunctions between May 
and December of that year); (b) an evanescent star (Wieseler claims 
the support of Chinese tables for the appearance of such a star in 4 B. C.); ; . 
(c) a comet, or (d) a dramatic embellishment of the narrative, growing f | 7 
out of the character of the wise men, as students of the stars, whose visit a 
may be supposed to have rested on astronomical observations. (4) The q 
Hebrew text of Micah 5:1 (2) quoted in vs. 6, reads: ‘But thou Beth- 1 
lehem Ephrathah, (though) little to be among the thousands of Judah, a= 
(yet) from thee shall come forth to me he that is to be ruler of Israel.” zz 
The insertion of a negative in the New Testament rendering, though - 
apparently reversing the meaning, in fact only brings out the real intent 
more clearly. The language here quoted is an announcement in poetic ! 
phraseology that the Messiah was to be of the house of David. 


Il. EXPOSITION. 


_ The name “Jesus” corresponds to the Hebrew “Joshua,” meaning 
“Savior.” ‘Herod the king,” known as Herod the Great, was the son of 
Antipater, an Idumean, who, through Roman friendship, became governor 
of Judea. Herod, made king of Judea in 37 B. C., died in 4 B.C. The 
birth of Jesus occurred therefore some time before the latter date. The 


‘‘wise men,”’ magi, represent the learned class in the East, devoted, among q 
other things, to the study of omens by observation of the stars. By “King I 
of the Jews”’ (vs. 2) is meant the Messiah. Many Jews were living in the : 


East, whither exile had carried their ancestors. The messianic hope was if 
cherished among them, and may have been communicated to others, not ! 
Jews. The rumor of another king would disturb a jealous tyrant like i 
Herod; the fear of Herod’s anger and of the strife of rival kings would 


alarm the city. The Sanhedrin, the chief assembly of the Jews, «ould ‘ i 
naturally be appealed to for information derivable from the Scriptyres. i 
The movable and special character of the star is manifest from vs. 8. One 
must suppose a unique phenomenon or regard all reference to the star as 


traditional. The family appears here to be resident in Bethlehem. It 
was only later that Nazareth was chosen as a home (vss. 22, 23). 
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Ill. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD AT THE 
FEET OF CHRIST 


The central thought of this story is that Jesus, fulfilling the Old Tes- 
tament promises, is - not the Christ of the Jew only, but of the 
nations also. 

1. The prophets of the Old Testament, believing the Jewish nation 
to be the elect people of God, and blending patriotism with religion, looked 
for a prince and savior who should rule Israel in righteousness. It is 
this hope of a golden age in the future that in large part gave dignity and 
worth to the life of the nation. In the century just preceding the birth 
of Jesus the Jewish poets still sang of this hope.* 

2. This national hope, never realized, doomed to repeated disappoint- 
ment as concerns its national and political elements, found in Jesus a 
fulfilment of its nobler, its purely moral and religious, elements. Jesus 
the fulfilment of the ideals and predictions of the prophets is a prominent 
theme of New Testament preaching and notably of this gospel. 

3- Jesus not only left behind the political elements of the old hope; 
he broke the bands that bound it to Judaism also, and became the Messiah 
of the nations. For this larger conception of Jesus Paul strenuously 
contended. It was largely to defend this conception that the gospel of 
Matthew was written (see 28:19). ‘It is this which the evangelist sees 
forecast in symbol in the coming of the Magi from the East. 

4. Christian history justifies the claim of Christianity to be the religion 
of the nations. The culture of the world bows its knees to Christ. The 
power of the nations in vain opposes his progress. That we are ourselves 
Christians illustrates the adaptedness of his religion to non-Jewish peoples. 
Christianity has proved its fitness to be the world’s religion. 

5. Today again Christianity faces the question whether it shall become 
the world’s religion. What are we doing to make it such? What are 
we doing to hinder its being such? The Jew of the first century threw 
himself across the path of Christianity on its way to becoming the world’s 
religion. Many Christians desired to keep it a Jewish sect. If Chris- 
tianity is to become the world’s religion it must be because the Christianity 
of today is fitted for the task. Are we making it such? 

HERBERT L. WILLETT. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


t Read Psalms of Solomon, 17, in the edition of Ryle and James. 
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lI. THE BOYHOOD VISIT OF JESUS TO JERUSALEM 
LUKE 2:40-52 
I. EXPOSITION 

Much turns on the meaning of vs. 49. The Greek is literally, ‘‘in the 
things of my Father;” cf. Matt. 16:23. The translations of both our 
versions are possible. Considerations of fitness must determine between 
them. The Revision is more satisfactory, because (1) the lad did not 
need to be in the temple to be about his Father’s business; (2)"the whole 
significance of his first visit to Jerusalem was his introduction to the house 
of God; (3) the answer properly indicates surprise rather than rebuke; 
(4) it is more natural, as will appear below. 

This single incident in the youth of Jesus is intended to afford an 
insight into his development. The devout parents, accustomed to punctual 
attendance on the feast, take with them for the first time the son, who at 
twelve years old has become “‘a son of the law,” of age to assume his 
religious duties. It is the first visit of the village boy to the metropolis; 
of the young Jew to Jerusalem, the city of national memories and religious 
significance; of the child of God to the house of God. The intense interest 
and fascination of these scenes to the thoughtful lad can easily be under- 
stood. Especially is his interest held by the popular and somewhat informal 
lectures given in the temple by the great rabbis at the feast time, a kind of 
university-extension work in which the learned doctors engaged for the 
benefit of the country people at these convenient seasons. Jesus, taking 
his seat among the learners at the feet of these wise men, listened eagerly 
to their teaching and asked the deep questions that were in his soul. The 
teachers, delighted with the earnest pupil, questioned him in turn and 
were astonished at his insight. 

It has been a great loss that Jesus in this scene has ever been exhibited 
as a precocious youth, disputing with learned men, and even gravely 
giving them instruction. He was there to learn, but the lad’s simple soul, 
never sullied, ever open to God’s light, held thoughts that surprised the 
wise old doctors. 

Absorbed in the interest of the temple, Jesus did not know that the 
pilgrims had started home; and, in the long straggling caravan of the 
kinsfolk and acquaintances, Joseph and Mary did not miss him until 
night. Next day they returned in great anxiety to look for him, and on 
the following day found him among the rabbis in the temple. 

The center of interest in this narrative is in Jesus’ reply to the somewhat 
reproachful question of his mother. It is his first recorded utterance that 
has come down to us. It is in truth a simple deprecation of their anxiety. 
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It is not to be compared with the later messianic word: ‘Woman, what 
have I to do with thee?” Jesus would say that he supposed that of course 
they knew where he would be. He had come to Jerusalem that he might 
be in the house of God, whom he knew as his Father. Of necessity he 
must be there. He is surprised that they needed to seek him, sorrowing. 

Yet this utterance is more than a reply to Mary’s question, as she 
herself perceived. It betrays the deep religious consciousness of the young 
boy. Doubtless he had known God as his Father before this time. But 
a new realization of God, a deeper sense of sonship, a fuller religious 
experience, have come, which Mary cannot understand. 

Then simply and naturally he returned to Nazareth, the child of God 
submitting with all propriety to his earthly parents. And the wonderful 
development, unhindered by sin, went on. He grew as really in wisdom 
as in stature, and the true boy became a true man. 


Il. MODERN APPLICATION: THE RELIGION OF A BOY 


This passage may help us to understand the religion of a boy; for 
Jesus, while not an average boy, wasa normal boy. His religious experience 
was natural. There is an interesting coincidence with data from our study 
of common boys. The religion of a boy of twelve will be— 

1. Inquiring—There are great questions in his heart. After all, the 
problems of life may be stated in simple questions, and a boy thinks of 
them. Do not suppress him. It is your opportunity. 

2. Enthusiastic—Boys do not do things by halves. If the temple 
captures his imagination, he will forget common things in his interest there. 
Again your opportunity. 

3. Spiritual—It may not seem the word, but it is. The center of 
religion is personal relation with God. The lad may know himself a son 
of God. Never let him know himself anything else. 

4. Dutijul—If a boy has any religion, he knows that it is connected 
with duty. Only the rhapsodical religion of a sophisticated adult would 
separate between religion and morality. A boy knows better. 

5. Developing—Religion is a germ that must grow with the body and 
the mind. Under right conditions, it will deepen into the sense of a great 
mission. 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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IV. THE BAPTISM OF JESUS 
MARK 


I. EXPOSITION 


This passage introduces two characters, John and Jesus, and accord-— 
ingly falls into two parts. In the first (vss 2-8) John, and in the second 
(vss. 9-11) Jesus, is the central figure. It is the purpose of the evangelist 
to tell the story of the good news of Jesus Christ (vs. 1), and John is intro- 
duced because of the significance which, in the mind of the writer, he 
possessed for the gospel story. The entire work of John is apparently 
the “beginning” of which vs. 1 speaks. Vss. 2-4: It is the first con- 
cern of the writer to-show that the advent of John was in accordance 
with prophecy. “As it is written” is to be read in close connection 
with the statement “John came.” Although the entire quotation is 
attributed to Isaiah (40:3), the first part of it (vs. 2) belongs to Malachi 
(3:1). Moreover, neither quotation is exact. In the original of both 
passages, in both the Hebrew and Septuagint, preparation for the coming 
of Jehovah himself is announced. By a change in pronouns the evangelist 
makes the original proclamation herald the coming, not of Jehovah himself, 
but of his representative. Cf. Matt. 11:10; Luke 7:27. Vs. 5: John’s 
mission was effectual, as the nation representatively, all Judea and Jeru- 
salem, came out to him in obedience to his preaching. His divine office 
was recognized; he actually prepared the way. Vs. 6: His manner of 
dress (2 Kings 1:8; Zech. 13:4) and his austere habits of life were sug- 
gestive of the ancient prophet and gave influence to his message. Vss. 7, 8: 
The central element in John’s ministry of preparation was the specific 
prediction of one to come after him. John does not indicate who the 
coming one is, nor does he say that that one is to be the Messiah. He 
describes rather his standing and his work. John declares himself 
unworthy to be even the menial servant of the Mighty One, for his own 
work is at best but symbolic and outward, whereas that of the Coming 
One will be inward and real. Thus John not only indirectly, but also 
directly and specifically,prepares the way for the Coming One.- 

Vss. 9-11: The One thus heralded by John is now introduced in 
the first significant event of his public life, his baptism. Why Jesus came 
for baptism at the hands of John there is no indication, except the sug- 
gestion of silence and the implication of the entire narrative. This 
indirect testimony is entirely corroborated in the few passages in the 
gospels (Mark 11:30; Luke 20:4; Matt. 21:25; Luke 7:29, 30; Matt. 
21:32; Matt. 3:14, 15) in which we have more direct evidence. We are 
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to understand that Jesus came to John’s baptism because he recognized 
John as the voice of God and his baptism as God’s righteous plan for his 
people. To submit to it was to acknowledge this righteous will and 
profess devotion to it, and to refuse or neglect it was to reject the counsel 
of God and disregard his will. Though to both Jesus and John there 
was a certain inappropriateness in Jesus’ receiving baptism from John, 
yet Jesus recognized that baptism was for him duty, and insisted that the 
will of God should always take precedence of propriety. For his baptism 
then no ulterior motive or obscure reason is to be sought. It was God’s 
will, revealed through his prophet, and for Jesus this consideration was 
final. In the case of others baptism was preceded by repentance and 
confession, but in the case of Jesus both he and John recognized these to 
be unnecessary. 

The place which the baptism had in the career of Jesus is clearly sug- 
gested by the evangelist. The gospels are uniform in giving it a place of 
importance, testifying that in the act of submitting to John’s baptism 
Jesus received a special enduement of the Spirit and assurance of a special 
relation to God. He was God’s Son, the object of his love and approval, 
and, as Jesus speedily became aware, this involved a unique mission to 
men. Thus as Jesus responded obediently to the will of the Father, he 
came into a fuller consciousness of God, and received unction for, and 


call to, his larger public mission. On the basis of this new consciousness 
and enduement he is immediately brought to temptation. As John the 
herald was the outward preparation for Jesus’ work, the baptism and its 
accompanying experience, the temptation, were Jesus’ inner preparation. 


Il. SUGGESTED TEACHINGS 

1. God’s voice comes frequently in unexpected ways. Jesus was 
waiting in Nazareth for God’s leading. It came through the message 
and ceremony of the strange prophet by the Jordan. 

2. God’s voice is discerned by those who are prepared. Jesus’ con- 
tinual endeavor to know the truth, and his devotion to the truth when 
known, enabled him to recognize in John’s message the voice of God and 
to see his own duty in relation to it. 

3. The result of obedience to the voice of God. 

a) A sense of the divine approval and fellowship. 

b) Larger service, in which there may be testing, but also victory. 


J. W. BaILey. 
Farrpury, IL. 
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STUDIES ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


V. THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS 
MATT. 4:1-11 


I, EXPOSITION 


This was a real temptation. The source of the story is Jesus. He may 
have given the pictorial setting, or that may have been supplied by the 
disciples. It is a vivid story of an intense inner experience of Jesus. 

The’ temptation was natural. The conviction received by Jesus at his 
baptism, that he was the Messiah, accompanied with the exaltation and 
new power of the Spirit, together with the need of a plan of action for the 
announcement and inauguration of the kingdom of God, furnished the 
basis and the occasion of the temptation. The new experience drove 
Jesus to solitude and intense meditation on the meaning of his new powers 
and the nature of the new life. It is not strange that the Spirit led into 
temptation. Divine providence leads all men into positions where they 
are tested, tempted, proven. 

The successive temptations are cumulative in force. The first was an 
appeal to bodily appetite, on the ground that it was impossible that the 
Messiah should lack anything belonging to his comfort or station. Jesus 
does not admit that privation is impossible to the Son of God. His supreme 
duty is trustful obedience to God. The second temptation arose from a 
consideration of the question how Jesus should announce himself as the 
Messiah. Should he depend on God for aid in some spectacular presen- 
tation of his power to the people? But he declares he will not “put God 
on trial in order to see whether he can and will fulfil his promises.” The 
third temptation is based on the common Jewish expectation that the 
Messiah would have outward compulsory control over the world. Should 
he yield to Satan, “the spirit of this world,” and thus obtain enormous 
influence over human affairs? But Jesus replies that he will obtain influ- 
ence from God alone, to whom all his allegiance is due. 

The temptations are based on the expectations of the peopic ‘n regard 
to the Messiah. Jesus dared to refuse to meet their expectations and to 
be the Messiah according to the will of God. 


Il. SUGGESTED TEACHINGS: TEMPTATION AND ITS RESISTANCE 


These tempiations are not peculiar to the Messiah, but are the common 
temptations of men. Every person must meet the temptations which are 
physical and material; which, legitimate in themselves, must be regu- 
lated and subordinated to the higher interests; must put reality before 
display; must accomplish righteous ends by honorable means, if he would 
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use the powers God has given him in a way which would be true to God. 
These temptations bring a daily battle and continue through life. 

1. The physical temptation is everywhere—to escape privation, to 
secure comfort, to demand that the way of duty shall always include pro- 
vision for the bodily needs. This physical material world and self are 
given man to enjoy. What shall prevent him from seeking that which 
God has given him? There is a larger life. He shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word of God—-self-control, patience, virtue, service, 
subordination of the material to the larger activities of the soul and to the 
noblest career of humanity. 

The temptation to use God-given power wrongfully for self-gratification 
or even necessities is well-nigh overpowering. This is seen in men of 
position, social, political, financial, ecclesiastical. Hence we see capital 
holding its advantages, labor using its power to intimidate and to destroy, 
the use of authority to control the minds and lives of men. 

2. The temptation presumptuously to demand success from God. 
The multitude expects it; surely God ought to accredit his messenger. 
Here also is involved the temptation to display. Show, noise, bigness, 
success, tempt from solidity, genuineness, reality. This is an ecclesi- 
astical temptation—the temptation to count numbers rather than character. 

3. The insidious temptation that the end justifies the means, a com- 
promise with conscience in order to attain a good result. This is at once 
the loftiest and the severest temptation. Who shall restrain himself? 
Having the power to bring about ends which seem benevolent to the one 
using it, why consider the rights of others, or the nature of the means? 
Here Mahomet fell. Here Charlemagne fell, who at the point of the sword 
made men nominal Christians. Here the church fails when it attempts 
to build itself up by dishonorable methods, wrong solicitations, and threats. 
No greater disclosure of the character of Jesus is seen anywhere than here. 


-E. P. TuLter. 
CHICAGO. 
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Exploration and Discoberp 


THE GERMANS IN BABYLON 


The German Orient-Society has worked industriously on the site 0} 
old Babylon for several years, and made some valuable discoveries, accord- 
ing to the meager reports that have been published in their Mitteilungen. 
Their more recent work has been carried on at the mound Kast. Within 
the limits of this portion of the ruins they have uncovered the remains. of 
a palace of Nebuchadnezzar and of his father, Nabopolassar. In prose- 
cuting this work they were obliged to remove four meters in depth of debris 
from a space of 6,400 square meters. This space was resplendent with 
the remains of the palaces of the great kings of the later Babylonian empire. 
On the southern boundaries of this space were found remains of the walls 
of great Babylon, of such character, the report says, as to throw some 
light on the solution of that vexed question in the discussion of the defenses 
of the capital city of lower Babylonia. Mention is made, too, of the 
finding of three Nimitti-Bel cylinders of Sardanapolis, all carrying on 
their surface the same legends. 


THE GERMANS IN ASSUR 


The prize of German excavations during the last year has been at the 
site of the old capital of the Assyrian empire, Assur, the modern Kalat 
Schirgat, about thirty miles below Mosul, on the right, or west, bank of 
the Tigris River. Excavations have been conducted at this mound since 


September, 1903, with marvelous success. In addition to the results . 


already noted (Biblical World, October, 1904), the expedition has been 
wonderfully successful. In September, 1904, a Phalluszylinder of ASir- 
rimniséSu was found in a brick wall. Since that date many fragments 
of similar cylinders have been discovered in the debris. Some of these 
are inscribed with Old Babylonian characters, and others with late Assy- 
rian. They bespeak the long time which marks this city as one of the 
most important in the upper Tigris valley. Esarhaddon (681-668 B. C.) 


and Sargon (722-705 B. C.) built palaces here and fitted them out in the © 


most approved style of that day. 

Although the printed report gives one a very fragmentary idea of the 
scope and amount of excavated material, we note with interest that the 
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running notations of objects found reaches 4,795. Of these numbers 
there are apparently very many inscriptions from nearly every period of 
Assyrian history. The most important find, touching Assyrian history, 
announced in the printed statements is that of a number of new rulers 
of Babylonia and Assyria, such as may supplement in many ways the 
fragmentary lists already known. In connection with No. 26 of the 
Mitteilungen (April, 1905), Professor Friedrich Delitzsch has prepared 
and published, in a very helpful form, a full list of the known rulers of 
Babylonia and Assyria from En-hegal, king of Lagash of unknown date 
(about 4500 B. C.), down to Alexander the Great. In this revised list 
he incorporates some of the new names gathered out of the material which 
the German expeditions have already yielded. A column of remarks 
furnishes valuable chronological material for the student of the history 
of those valley nations. Wherever possible, the exact date of each ruler 
is stated, and the native authority given for the position taken. 

Another valuable accompaniment of No. 26 is one of Kiepert’s maps 
of Asiatic Turkey, prepared and printed in the best form and style of 
that reliable author. By the use of this help one can trace the German 
excavators in their journeys, their places of work, and their positions rela- 
tive to those points where other governments or societies are uncovering 
mounds. We shall expect soon to see some of the published material of 


these German campaigns of the past five years, and.to profit by the new 
facts gathered in the elucidation of some of the gaps and breaks in the 
history of Babylonia and Assyria. 


MAuRICE PRICE. 
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GHork and Workers 


Mr. Frank LEIGHTON Day, graduate student in the University of 
Chicago, has been called to the chair of biblical literature in George Wash- 
ington University (formerly Columbian University), D. C. 

Mayjor-GENERAL Sik CHARLES WILLIAM WILSON, the noted arche- 
ologist, died late in October at Tunbridge Wells, England. His works are 
well known to biblical students, especially because of his work on the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and of his publications in. connection therewith. 

Rev. JAMES Orr, D.D., professor of apologetics in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, has received the Bross prize of $6,000 for the best book 
submitted “on the connection, relation, and mutual bearing of any prac- 
tical science, or the history of our race, or the facts in any department of 
human knowledge, with and upon the Christian religion.” 

AMERICAN methods are in evidence in the reconstruction of Westminster 
Chapel, London. Sunday-school rooms have been built, adapted to the 
purposes of a graded school, which is to have three departments—a primary, 
an intermediate, and a biblical institute. The latter is to be fitted up with 
a library, and the equipments of all the rooms are attractive and convenient. 

Rev. W. E. Barton, D.D., at Oak Park, IIl., the men of whose con- 
gregation for the most part do business in Chicago and find it difficult to 
maintain family worship, has prepared a little manual called Four Weeks 
of Family Worship for Busy Homes. He would be glad to send a sample 
to any pastor who is interested, so long as the present supply lasts. If the 
sender prefers, he may inclose 10 cents, to cover cost and postage. 

On November 6 the founder of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


tion, Sir George Williams, passed away. The story of his life is the story 


of the beginnings and early success. of Christian work among young men. 
In 1844, when he was only a clerk in the London firm of which later he 
became a partner, Mr. Williams and twelve other young men formed an 
association intended especially to benefit employees in the drapery and 
allied trades. This association developed rapidly in all directions, and has 
now a membership of over 700,000, with branches in every part of the 
world. Among those who helped Mr. Williams in those early years were 
Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Cairns. He was buried in the cathedral of 
St. Paul, London. ; 
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Book Rebiews 


The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature: A Study in the History of 
Religion. By Irvine F. Woop, Px.D., Professor of Biblical 
‘Literature and Comparative Religion in Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. With an Introduction by FRANK C. PorTER, 
Pu.D., D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology in Yale University. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Pp. xiv+280. $1.25. 

After a disappointing experience with more than a score of treatises in 
English on the Holy Spirit, one reads the anouncement of yet another with 
a shudder of apprehension. For in all of these, with perhaps a single excep- 
tion, the authors, writing with a doctrinal or devotional aim, have with 
unanimity proceeded from assumptions warranted by neither a scientific 
induction nor a valid interpretation of biblical data. Outside of two or 
three German essays, one has not known where to turn for a satisfactory 
guide to the scriptural teaching concerning the Spirit of God. 

The problem which Professor Wood sets before himself is purely 
historical—to trace the idea of the Spirit of God in each stage of its develop- 
ment from the pre-exilic on to the close of the New Testament period. This 
development was marked by two features, psychological and theological. 
Certain unusual religious experiences of mental and spiritual life, such as 
prophetic ecstasy and warlike prowess, characterized by strong emotion, 
for which no natural explanation was at hand, were ascribed either to God 
or to the Spirit of God. In the pre-exilic period the term “Spirit” signified 
God acting in an extraordinary way, not in, or on, nature, but only in human 
life; and into this action were absorbed the functions of those subordinate 
beings who, according to earlier religious beliefs, had been regarded as 
messengers of God. 

In the post-exilic period the notion of Spirit widens and deepens. It 
comes to include the first cause and controlling power of the external world, 
as well as guide of the past and shaping force of the future of Israel. The 
charismatic or emotional idea, although present, was no longer dominant. 
The action of the Spirit was conceived of as ethical-religious—a change of 
great significance, originating in part in transition of reference of Spirit 
from national to individual life. The-tendency was toward a conception 
of the Spirit of God ds immanent in man, and upon, not in, the external 
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BOOK REVIEWS "7 


world. Absolute identification of God and Spirit of God was avoided; the 
Spirit was God active. 

In Palestinian-Jewish writings were two elements: individual—fuller 
ethical possession of the Spirit than had been hitherto conceived of, and 
national—the gift of the Spirit to the Messiah. From lack of strong 
emotional experiences, the charismatic use of Spirit disappears. God is 
put far away from the world. Thus the cosmological reference ceases—a 
change which formed the greatest single crisis in the history of the idea of 
the Spirit. Alexandrian Judaism contributed nothing to the biblical 
development of the notion of Spirit. 

The primitive Christian conception was derived from Palestinian 
Judaism and the experiences of the early church. 

The Spirit was used as the name for the divine cause which the early church 
assumed to lie beneath those experiences [prophecy, speaking with tongues, 
personal miraculous power, wisdom and boldness in witnessing, and progressive 
guidance] whose strong emotional element seemed to mark their extra-human 
origin, and whose providential end was the advancement of the Messianic king- 
dom (p. 178). 

Although Paul had a place for the charismatic idea of the Spirit, yet 
his great contribution to this subject was his ethical interpretation, due in 
part to his sense of the worth of the religious life in its moral outcome, and 
in part to his own struggles for personal holiness. The Spirit of God was 
the source, not simply of experiences, but of experience; thus no longer only 
for witness or for temporary endowment, but for its own sake—an essential 
and permanent principle of character. For Paul, ontological questions 
remain where they stood in primitive Hebrew times. 

~ So far as the gospel of John contains teaching concerning the Spirit not 
found in the synoptics, this is to be referred to Pauline influences. 

- Thus we have indicated the main line of discussion in this careful 
scientific study. Many minor points of interest are brought out by the way. 
At each stage are also valuable references to pertinent facts in the evolution 
of other religions. He who would acquaint himself with the best that is 
known and thought concerning the Spirit of God in the Scriptures will find 
it here. And whoever will hereafter elaborate this doctrine in its wider 
bearings, as it comes up in the history of the church or in the organization 
of Christian theology, will have to follow in the path struck out by this 
thorough and suggestive study of Professor Wood. 

The Introduction by Professor Porter is a real introduction. The 
book is provided with an index of texts and of subjects and persons. 


CLARENCE AUGUSTINE BECKWITH. 
CuicaGo THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The Walk, Conversation, and Character of Jesus Christ Our Lord. 
By ALEXANDER WuytTE, D.D. New seme Fleming H. Revell 
Co. Pp. 340. $1.50. 

Dr. Whyte, a preacher of wide experience and an author of a series of 
books on biblical characters, has collected together in this book thirty-five 
Sunday-evening addresses. The first nine, which are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, take up the chief incidents in the gospels before the baptism 
of Jesus; as, for example, ‘‘That Holy Thing,” ‘‘The Circumcision and 
the Naming of the Child,” ‘‘The Growth of the Child in Stature and in 
Spirit.” The remaining twenty-six, arranged in neither chronological nor 
logical order, are a series of reflections upon words spoken by Jesus and 
upon incidents in his life; as, for example, “Our Lord as a Believing Man,” 
“His Meat,” “I Always Do the Things That Please Him,” ‘How Our 
Lord and His Disciples Would Read Their Newspapers.” 

These addresses scarcely touch upon any intellectual problems. 
Although they have a conservative tone, yet they neither raise nor attempt 
to answer any critical questions. However, they are marked by a rugged 
style and are alive with a moral purpose. They are raised above senti- 
mentality and given a value by this aim: ‘‘First his character and then 
your own; those are the two things that most concern you and me in all this 
world.” For the realization of this ideal they appeal to common-sense: 
“Only be reasonable men . . . . and you will end by being saved men.” 
Permeated with this moral purpose, these addresses may be classified as 
devotional reflections upon the life of Jesus. 


LLEWELLYN PHILLIPS. 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 


Lewisburg, Pa. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 


WHITEROUSE, OWEN C. Isaiah, chaps. 
1-39, Introduction; Revised Version, 
with Notes, Index, and Map. (The 
New Century Bible.) New York: 
Frowde, 1905. Pp. 388. 2s.6d. 


McFapyen, J. E. An Introduction to 
the Old Testament. New York: Arm- 
strong & Co., 1905. Pp. xii+356. 
$1.75. 

This volume is intended for the layman and 
Bible student for whom such works as Driver’s 
well-known Introduction are too technical. The 
general point of view is the same as that of Driver. 
The book supplies a recognized need. 

STAERK, W. Religion und Politik im 
alten Israel. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. 
Pp. 25. M. 0.50. 

AITKEN, J. The Book of Job. New 
York: Scribner, 1905. Pp. 114. $0.45. 
A commentary well suited to the needs of ordi- 

nary students in the Bible school. 

MEYER, Epuarp. Die Mosesage und die 
Lewiten. Berlin: Reimer, 1905. Pp. 13. 
‘The germ of the Moses-legend, therefore, is 

that Moses was the ancestor of the Levitical priests; 
the one from whom their skill in oracles, their 
revelations, and their judgments originated; and 
that Qadesh was his abode, and therefore the home 
also of the Levitical priesthood.” 

Bunt, Frants. Wilhelm Gesenius’ 
hebriisches und aramiisches Hand- 
worterbuch iiber das Alte Testament. 
14thedition. Leipzig: Vogel, 1905. 
Pp. xvi+932. M. 18. 


By this edition the standard Hebrew lexicon is 
once more brought up to date. A much more 
critical attitude than in previous editions toward 
the Massoretic text characterizes this one. 
Kine, E. G. The Psalms in Three Col- 

lections, Translated with Notes. Part 

III. Third Collection (Books IV and V;> 

Pss. xc-cl). Cambridge: Deighton, 

Bell & Co., 1905. Pp. xxi+169. 

ARTICLES 

Cook, S. A. Notes on Old Testament 
History; II, Saul. Jewish Quarterly 
Review, October, 1905, pp. 121-34. 
Critical studies in the sources of the narratives 

of the reign of Saul. 

Hapret, O. Amos 2:6-16 in der Urge- 
stalt. Biblische Zeitschrift, 1905, Heft 
4, PP- 355-67. 

An attempt to rearrange this passage in its 
original strophic form. The scheme proposed is 
ingeni but improbable, and involves many 
violent transpositions of verses and parts of verses. 
ErrpMans, B. D. De beteekenis van 

het Paradijsverhaal. Theologisch Tijd- 

schrijt, November, 1905, pp. 481-511. 

An interpretation of the story of the Fall as 
intended to picture the awakening of the sexual 
instincts in the first human pair. 

Keane, A. H. The Moral Argument 
against the Inspiration of the Old 
Testament. Hibbert Journal, October, 
1995, 147-62. 

Gorpvon, A. R. The Religious Value of 
the Narratives in Genesis. Jbid., 


pp. 163-79. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
Know ine, R. J. Testimony of St. Paul 
to Christ. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 1905. ros. 6d. net. 
This important work is divided into three parts: 


I, “The Documents and the Grounds upon Which 
-Their Use is Justified;” II, ‘‘Paul’s Testimony in 
Relation to ‘The Life’ of the Gospels;”’ TTI, ““Paul’s 
Testimony in Relation to the Life of the Church.” 
The concluding chapter deals with the literature 
on the subject published in 1903-5. 
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MatuHeEson, G. The Representative Men 
of the New Testament. London and 
New York: Armstrong, 1905. Pp. 352. 
$1.50. 

The author has attempted to do for the New 
Testament what he had previously accomplished 
with the Old—to take the representative men just 
as they are presented, and, ‘‘without inquiring 
whence or how they come, to find the special 
thought which each reveals.” 


Peapopy, F. G. Jesus Christ and the 
Christian Character. New York: 
Macmillan, 1905. Pp. 305. $1.50. 
This is a companion volume to the author’s 

Jesus Christ and the Social Question. It examines 

the teaching of Jesus concerning personal life, and 

the applicability of the Christian type to the con- 
ditions of the modern world. 

SmitH, Davip. The Days of His Flesh— 
The Earthly Life of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. London: Hod- 
der & Stoughton. 

This book is intended to do for this generation 
what Farrar’s Life of Chrisi did for the generation 


RELATED 
BOOKS 


BREASTED, J. H. History of Egypt. New 
York: Scribner, 1905. Pp. xxix+ 
634. $5. 

The best single-volume history of Egypt yet 
published. It is profusely illustrated, and abun- 
dant references to original sources for verification 
of statements are furnished. The work is intended 
for the general public rather than the specialist. 
Petrie, W. M. History of 

Egypt from the XIXth to the XXXth 

Dynasties, Vol. III. Pp. xx+ 406. 

$2.25. 

This volume completes Petrie’s six-volume 
history of Egypt, and is characterized by the same 
excellences and defects as preceding volumes. It 
is rather a series of citations from original sources 
than a history in the modern sense of the term. 
Muss-ARNOLT, W. Concise Assyrian Dic- 

tionary, Part 19. New York: Lemcke 

& Biichner, 1905. 

This is the last regular instalment of this 
valuable dictionary. But the literature published 
since the work was begun is so vast and so impor- 
tant that a supplementary volume incorporating 
the latest finds of Assyriological learning is :prom- 


preceding. It shows the results of English New 
Testarhent scholarship in the last twenty years. 
It bases the life of Christ on all four of the gospels. 
ZeNnos, A. C. The Teaching of Jesus 
concerning Christian Conduct. New 
York: American Tract Society. Pp. 
176. $0.75. 
A condensed restatement in popular form of 
the essentials of Jesus’ ethical thought. 
ARTICLES 
Ramsay, W. VI. Religion in 
Lycaonia and Iconium. Expositor, 
November, 1905, pp. 351-69. 
Jackson, GEorGE. Anger and the Self- 
Assertive Virtues in the Ethical Teach- 
ing of St. Paul. Jbid., pp. 370-79. 


Finpiay, G. G. Studies in the First 
Epistle of St. John. Ibid., pp. 380-400. 

MacuEn, J. G. The New Testament 
Account of the Birth of Jesus. Prince- 
ton Theological Review, October, 1905, 
pp. 641-70. 


SUBJECTS 


ised. This will constitute by far the best aid 
available to the younger students of Assyrian. 
The author has covered the whole field of Assyrian 
literature, and made alli future students his debtors. 


STEVENS, GEORGE B. The Christian 
Doctrine of Salvation. New York: 
Scribner, 1905. Pp. 546. $2.50 net. 
The aim of this work is ‘‘to present a biblical, 

historical, and constructive discussion of the 
doctrine of salvation.” It is therefore in the field 
of systematic theology, but approaches its problems 
distinctly from the historical side, through biblical 
theology, distinguishing between the different con- 
ceptions held by different biblical writers, and 
between the temporary and the permanent in their 
thought. 


Wisuart, A. W. Primary Facts ir 
Religious Thought. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 122. 
$0.75. 

These seven short essays state in a simple and 
practical manner the essential principles of reli- 
gion. The author starts with the conception of 
religion as a universal human experience, shows 
its intimate connection with the life of society, 
and suggests how its essence may be kept in spite 
of changing views on minor points. 
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The editors of the Biblical World 
announce with profound sorrow 
the death of William Rainey Harper, 
President of the University of Chirag, 
Professor and Head of the Department 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
Founder and, since its foundation, 


Editor of the Biblical World. 
Che March Biblical World will be 
Devoted to memorials of President 


Harper. 
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